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CRIPPLED FOR LIFE. 

“ Mary, darling, if you don’t keep still 
you'll surely tumble down and be 
killed, and then what will papa do 
for a little girl ?” 


The speaker was a ship captain just 
back in port after a long voyage. Ile 
was sitting in a chair by an open window 
in the lower part of the city of New 
York, more than twenty-five years ago. 
On the window-sill by his side was the 
child, five or six years old. She was 
delightedly watching the vehicles and 
passers-by in the street, and rattling 
on with her chatter, once in a while 
giving a jump almost out of her father’s 
arms. 

After this warning, however, she was 
quiet for afew minutes, and then, see- 
ing a team of goats come along, with a 
boy driving, Mary at once forgot the 
peril of her perch, leaped up with a cry 
of pleasure, slipped from her father’s 
grasp, and fell upon the stone pavement 
six feet below, where she lay as if dead. 


When picked up and examined, one 
of her hip bones was found to be so 
badly broken that it was doubtful 
whether she could ever walk again. Dr. 
Alexander Mott, one of the most emi- 
nent surgeons of his time, took the case 
in hand, and did all that could be done 
for the poor little sufferer, but she wa3 
doomed to be a cripple for life. Many 
weary montlis, full of pain, went by 
before she was able to stand and look 
out at the window again. By thistime 
her loving father was in a distant land, 
and Mary missed him more than words 
can tell. 

After this sad event Mary was a 
witness of the active plays and sports 
of other children rather than a partaker 
in them. She grew up to womanhood, 
but her lameness has always prevented 
her from taking the outdoor exercise 
necessary to good health and spirits. 
And that is not all, as from time to 
time there has been a discharge from 
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the bony structure, which has greatly 
weakened her and run her down. Not 
long ago she had occasion to refer to 
the accident of her childhood in a letter 
to a friend, from which we are permit- 
ted to make the following extract. She 
says :— 

“ Besides the lasting injury done me 
by the fall from the window, I have 
been troubled with an inherited tendency 
to scrofula. My blood has always been 
thin and lacking in vitality. Any hurt 
or wound healed very slowly. Of late 
years I have suffered terribly from 
indigestion and dyspepsia, so that at 
times I didn’t know what to do with 
myself. Two or three times a week I 
would have splitting headaches, and 
much distress in my chest and back, 
and on the right side in the region of 
the liver. 

“Thad to be so much shut up in the 
house that I fell into a state of worry 
and nervousness I can hardly describe ; 
would fall to the 
insensible with attacks like epileptic fits. 


sometimes I floor 
I have been in this condition for ten 
years. Now, you must remember that 
besides the prescriptions of the doctor, 
I took almost 
medicine which 


every sort of patent 


seemed tu have any 


bearing on my case. 

“The last thing I tried was Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and [ am right 
clad I did try it. 
did before. 
headaches and gives me an appetite. 


It suits me as nothing 


ever It drives away my 


“ Years ago I used to sing all day long 
After I 


cot sick 1 lost all wish to make music, 
but now, when I feel dull and out of 


when I was doing my work. 


sorts I take a dose of ‘ Seigel, and in 
an hour or two I break out singing like a 
lark. 

“Tell other women for me that this 
simple medicine is worth as much in 
the house as food or drink. 

“Mary De Gross, 
“150, East 125th Street, New York.” 
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LILIAN DALZELL. 
BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


— oe 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


* Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 
Worpsworrtu. 


‘ 
i oa 





FEW mornings after Mr. Hervey’s visit, 
a rather formal letter had reached Miss 
Dalzell, expressing Rupert’s wish that 
his ward should go to the sea-side ; and 
Lilian, feeling very grateful to him for 
his unexpected forethought, and longing 
to be sure that he had quite forgiven her, 
was soon established in the old lodgings 
at Hastings, with her aunt and Jane; 
for Miss Dalzell made no demur to her 
kinsman’s request. She had been by no means an uninterested 
spectator of her niece’s conduct, but what her opinion of it was 
remained a blank to Lilian. Whatever had passed between her 
aunt and Mr. Philips, it had been enough to seal her lips. 
Perhaps, if the truth had been known, Miss Dalzell was not 

altogether displeased at the course matters had taken; she 
might now hope to have her niece as a guest for some years to 
come. She had never been very friendly with Captain Dalzell, 
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and was secretly relieved by the knowledge that he would no 
longer be a constant visitor at her house. 

Though she expressed no solicitude for her niece’s happi- 
ness, she furtively watched with satisfaction the colour coming 
back to her cheeks, and the ring to her merry voice; but the 
change came slowly, for it was not without a sharp struggle 
that Lilian took up the broken thread of her daily life. While 
excitement kept her up she struggled bravely, but soon the 
reaction came, and a stormy time followed when the joy of 
release from what had become a thraldom was lost in the sense 
of what she had given up by shaking it off. The life she would 
now be condemned to by her own act was altogether distasteful ; 
without her aunt’s love it would be hardly bearable, and that 
love seemed impossible to win. The paltry economies which 
her aunt deemed necessary and insisted on jarred on all her 
habits and prejudices ; she told herself again and again how 
much she hated the thought of money, that to consider every 
penny she spent was impossible. And she fretted and beat 
against every restraint, with a petulance which exhausted her 
and brought its own punishment. 

Then came the thought of what she had given up,—given up 
of her own free will: the beautiful home which she loved with 
a childish, passionate yearning, holding, as it did, every happy 
remembrance of her child-life, and of the father she had so 
idolised. The thought of Treer had never left her; she had 
dwelt on it by day and dreamed of it by night, till it had 
become unconsciously a part of her very being; for, though she 
had not known it at the time she had accepted Rupert’s love, 
and though that love and all it brought had been pleasant to 
her, she gave it up much more easily than the hope of calling 
Treer “home.” With these regrets came a fit of remorse, 
and she blamed herself bitterly for her meanness. 

Then followed the galling thought that she was still depen- 
dent on Rupert’s generosity. 

“If I were only rich, 1 should not mind; poor papa knew 
how dreadful it would be for me to be poor.” 

The thought of her father always calmed her; spoilt and 
petted as she had always been, a sense of duty had early 
been implanted in her mind, that right was right, and wrong 
wrong; that no self-excuses could varnish faults, had been the 
one lesson sternly insisted on by the indulgent father, and it 
came back now, preventing any flattering self-deception, and 
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purifying many a bitter thought. But the contest was a hard 
one, and how long it might have lasted it is difficult to say, for 
it even made her resist for some time the free sea-side life which 
fascinated her so strongly, had not Miss Dalzell begun to show 
some tardy signs of affection to the tempest-tossed girl; feeble 
rays of light which were caught and reflected tenfold in Lilian’s 
loving heart, and which gradually soothed and calmed her, 
bringing her gently back to very much the same Lilian who 
had waited so deferentially on her grave, undemonstrative father. 
There was a tinge of heroism in her nature which helped her 
now ; and once having made up her mind where her duty lay, 
there came also the determination to be happy in that duty, and 
her spirits rose. Late hours and crowded rooms had tried her 
strength, and a return to the out-of-door pursuits she was 
accustomed to brought with it fresh health and energy; and 
with this renewed life came an unuttered song of hope to her 
heart, a song which told her that life, after all, might be bright 
and beautiful. 

She found it not a little hard to leave the freedom she 
delighted in when the time came for returning to London, which 
it did the beginning of October; not many days after Charlie 
Lester had wandered through the, to him, deserted terrace. 
But she came back with a grand resolution to be happy, and to 
begin life with her aunt in a very different spirit to that which 
had guided her the year before. 

‘‘T shall make her love me in time,” she thought, confidently, 
“and if she loves me I do not care.” 

Mr. Philips was out of town; so she had not even the help 
of his cheering influence ; but she was too much in earnest to 
be easily beaten, and as the weeks went by she was astonished 
to find how easy things were to bear patiently which she had 
formerly fretted against; and how often she caught herself 
singing the old songs she had sung in her happy childhood, in 
such different scenes. Even Martha began to relent, and 
remarked to Jane that ‘‘ the house would be dull without Miss 
Lilian, for she was surely like a skylark.” 

Daily and lengthened readings to her aunt, music and 
German, and long walks with Jane as an escort, filled up the 
greater part of Lilian’s day. And then there were her own 
books; romances which she lived in, reading those she liked 
best over and over again. Many of them she had read aloud to 
her father during the winter evenings at Treer; and if they 
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brought back remembrances of her old happiness too vividly, 
they yet helped her by those very remembrances to bear the 
present more patiently. She was a woman now, she told herself, 
and in that old time she was a little child; and she schooled 
herself to patience when her aunt was irritable and exacting, 
and tried hard to bring love and light into the service which 
was often depressing and irksome. The future which she dwelt 
on was full of clouds, though they were all shifting and misty. 
Sometimes she looked forward to one of utter self-abnegation. 
She would never leave her aunt, who, year by year, as she grew 
older, must become more dependent on her, and who, she tried 
to think, loved her a little, for she seldom spoke unkindly now. 
But sometimes the future was all golden, and an ideal hero held 
the thread which should guide her out of all possible difficulties, 
—one of those heroes she read of in books; men endowed with 
every quality and grace, who led their fellow-men, and always 
chose the right. 

Such.a one was Mr. Philips, she believed, and the thought of 
him always conjured up the vision of her young mother, whose 
life had not been much longer than her own, and she longed to 
hear of her with an intense craving that would not be satisfied. 
She questioned her aunt again, but to no purpose; Miss Dalzell 
knew nothing. She had not seen her brother for many years 
after the death of his wife, and her name had never passed his lips. 

Lilian always wore the locket which had been taken from her 
father’s neck, and when her life seemed sadder and duller than 
usual, or when a long, wet day had kept her, like a bird with 
clipped wings, within doors, she would sit and look at the 
sweet, young face, and fancy that the merry eyes smiled back 
hope, love, and encouragement to the child she had left behind 
in this stormy world. 

“T wonder if she loved me and prayed for me before she 
died! How glad she must have been to see papa again! I 
know he must have been glad to see her, for Jane says he 
held her tightly clasped in his dead hand. Oh, if he had only 
told me of her; if he had only taught me to love her! But 
I never used to think of her when I had him.” 

She was sitting thus one day, thinking dreamily by the fire- 
side, when a sharp ring came to the front-door bell. 

It was hardly four o'clock, but it was growing dusk, for the 
winter was fast approaching. Miss Dalzell had gone to her own 
room, to prepare for dinner. 
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Lilian liked this time to herself, and had made it her habit 
lately to change her dress immediately on returning from her 
walk. She never thought of the possibility of visitors, they 
had so few. 

Strange to say, her aunt had the same fancy as her father for 
seeing her dressed in white, and Lilian liked it too; it re- 
minded her of Treer, and, as she told Jane, she felt more like 
herself in a white dress. Then she also liked to think she 
looked like her dead mother, and to imagine that this resem- 
blance had caused her father’s fancy. 

The bell startled her, and she absently wondered who had 
rung such a peal, till Martha came in with a card. 

“The gentleman asks for you, Miss Lilian,” she said, in a 
dissatisfied tone. 

“For me, Martha?” Lilian had not time to say more, 
for Charlie Lester had followed Martha closely upstairs, and 
came forward into the firelight. 

“How do you du, Mr. Lester? I am very glad to see you!” 
exclaimed Lilian, forgetting for the moment everything but the 
pleasure of seeing him again; and then she was thankful for 
the uncertain light, feeling her face burn, and remembering her 
last talk with Charlie. He was startled and confused: she 
looked so ghost-like to his eyes, sitting in the dusk, with her 
long white dress, and he could not find words, and stammered 
something which was too indistinct for Lilian to hear. 

With ready tact she turned the conversation to Switzerland, 
and begged for an account of his late adventures; and Charlie 
soon recovered his wits and power of speech; but he did not 
care to dwell upon what was so far from his present thoughts, 
and kept turning the conversation back on their mutual past, in 
a way which Lilian found hard to bear; and she began to wish 
that her aunt would come in, and put an end to the téte-d-téte. 
At length he told her of his commission, and, remarking that he 
was only in town for the day, apologised for calling so late. 
And she congratulated him, and hoped he liked soldiering; and 
when he told her he hated it, and always should hate it, she 
wondered what she should say next, and why she felt so uncom- 
fortably conscious. 

How Charlie longed for lights, that he might see her face ! 
All the day he had been trying to persuade himself that her 
engagement to her cousin had been the only barrier between 
them, and that he had every right to hope for a favourable 
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answer ; but in spite of his best endeavours he found it difficult 
to be sanguine; and now he knew his minutes were numbered, 
and that if he delayed he might lose his only chance of speaking. 

“My aunt will be here presently, Mr. Lester,” remarked 
Lilian, after what she had found a very oppressive pause. ‘‘ She 
will be glad to see you. She has often heard of you.” 

“Miss Dalzell, oh! Lilian,” he faltered, standing hefore her, 
and trying in vain to catch a glimpse of her face, “have I any 
hope? I know your engagement is broken off.” 

*“ Mr. Lester,” she said, imploringly, and the tone of her 
voice was not to be mistaken, “‘ please don’t ask me again.” 

A bright little flame ftickered up, throwing his profile into 
distinct relief, as he leant despondingly with his arm on the 
mantelpiece. And Lilian, seeing how he suffered, felt so utterly 
miserable that she thought she must have burst into tears. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for both that this instant Miss 
Dalzell came into the room, followed by Martha, with candles, 
and Lilian had to introduce her visitor. She did not know how 
she felt herself, for poor Charlie’s downcast state took up all 
her attention. He was quite incapable of showing any presence 
of mind, and blundered miserably in his attempts to answer 
Miss Dalzell’s questions. Lilian rushed into the conversation 
in the hope of distracting her aunt’s keen eyes from him; but 
all to no purpose. Miss Dalzell persistently concentrated her 
attention on her guest, driving him into so many corners that 
he was glad to escape, taking leave in a blind sort of way, which 
made Lilian very sad. 

*‘ Well, Lilian,” said Miss Dalzell, almost before he could 
have reached the bottom of the stairs, “if that is a friend of 
yours, I must say he is not blessed with manners.” 

“Isn’t he, aunt? He is very nice,” replied Lilian, turning 
to the fire, and stirring it vaguely. 

“ Put down that poker, child! You are spoiling a good 
fire! What are you thinking about?” said her aunt, sharply. 
And Lilian gave up the poker, which she seldom ventured to 
use; but hoped now the wrath she had called down upon herself 
would help to defer the questions which she knew were forth- 
coming. 

But she was disappointed. 

“Tt is my belief, Lilian, that that boy has been proposing to 
you. Am I right?” asked the old lady abruptly, as she sat 
down in her arm-chair and prepared to take her knitting out of 
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her basket. Lilian was standing looking into the bright coals, 
and her eyes were full of tears. 

“Oh, aunt,” she said, throwing herself on a footstool by Miss 
Dalzell’s feet, “it makes meso unhappy. He is such a good, 
kind fellow, and I believe he loves me very much.” 

** And you don’t care for him,” returned Miss Dalzell, with an 
impatient jerk of her knitting-needles. 

**No,” said Lilian, sorrowfully. 

“He will get over it, child, never fear; and perhaps be 
married before the year is out,” her aunt replied, with a grating 
laugh. “ Men easily console themselves, I can tell you. Your 
fine guardian has soon made himself happy. I heard to-day 
that he is engaged to some very handsome young lady.” 

“Who told you so?” asked Lilian, eagerly. 

“ Mrs. Dorset, whose son knows him well. There can be no 
mistake about the truth of it. She told me the name, but I 
forget it.” 

“Was it Lester? ”’ asked Lilian, anxiously. 

“Yes, I think that was the name. Do you know her?” 

“Yes, I know her. That was her brother.” There was a 
long pause, and the silence was only broken by the click of the 
untiring needles, and the occasional fall of a coal. Lilian 
watched them dreamily as they fell and died in the ashes, but 
her thoughts were far away. 

“T hope Rupert will be very happy. I think Maud Lester 
loves him,” she whispered, not trusting her voice; and, leaning 
her head on her aunt’s knee, she sobbed softly, she knew not 
why. 

“Don’t fret, child,” said her aunt, almost lovingly ; “there 
are as good fish in the sea as have ever been caught. Men are 
not worth grieving over, I can tell you.” 

“Oh, aunt, do you love me? If you do, I don’t care. Would 
you besorry for me to go away ?” she cried, passionately. 

“Ay, child, I should be very sorry.” And though Miss 
Dalzell’s voice told little, and the words were not much, Lilian 
treasured them as a miser does his gold. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Give unto me, made lowly and wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live.” 
Worpswortu. 


Ir wanted only a few days to Christmas, when one rather 
dismal and foggy afternoon Lilian sallied out for a solitary walk. 
Jane, her usual companion, was busy, and her aunt seldom left 
the fireside in the winter; she had aged rapidly lately, and 
seldom inquired into her niece’s doings. 

Times had changed since Rupert had watched over Lilian’s 
comings and goings, and she often walked alone now. ‘‘ Nobody 
cares what I do,” she would exclaim petulantly, when seized 
with a wilful fit, “and I like being alone.” 

The Kensington Gardens were so quiet, and so well pro- 
tected by the crowd of small children and nursemaids who 
frequented them, that she had never any reason to fear molesta- 
tion. The air was so still that it was hardly cold, but a sharp 
frost the night before had made everything slippery. Liliaw 
turned to the right on entering the gate, and soon found herself 
alone; she especially liked this one gravel path, calling it her 
own for want of a better name, and she often paced up and 
down for hours without tiring of the solitude. When Jane was 
with her, she preferred the shops and the streets. 

She was looking forward with childish pleasure to Christmas 
Day; for Mr. Philips had promised to dine with them. That 
such an invitation had been given had been an agreeable sur- 
prise to her; that it had been accepted, a still greater one. She 
did not know that her beseeching eyes had had much to do with 
it, and she was looking forward with great delight te a whole 
evening in Mr. Philips’s company, wondering much whether her 
aunt would go to sleep after dinner, as she always did, and 
whether she should have the chance of a long talk with her 
friend ; and in spite of the fog and the dismal surroundings 
Lilian’s feet almost danced on the gravel as she paced up and 
down, now and then kicking a little stone before her. A hedge 
bordered one side of the path; it was black and bare now, and 
she looked in vain for the few melancholy cows, which were 
sometimes to be seen on the other side of it. 
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She felt glad, on this particular afternoon, that she had the 
path to herself; in more favourable weather the children took 
possession of it, and many a little one had learned to return her 
greeting ; but to-day she was glad to be alone, she had so much 
to think of. Only the previous week she had heard of Rupert’s 
marriage ; he had written her a kind little note, telling her the 
day of his wedding, seeming to take it for granted that she 
knew all about his engagement, and totally ignoring the past. 
How strange it all was, and how easy everything had been which 
had seemed at one time so difficult! Rupert and his bride had 
gone to Italy. How often he had planned this journey with her ! 
*‘How funny it seems,” thought Lilian, smiling at herself, 
meanwhile, for she was in one of her gay moods, and nothing 
could depress her. 

Rupert had said in the note that he hoped to see her on his 
return to London in the spring, and had sent a kind little mes- 
sage from Maud. ‘ How ever could he have thought of poor 
little me!” she wondered; “ but he did, and I really think it 
was very kind of him. We should never have been happy 
together,” she added, more gravely; “and I am glad I have 
stayed with poor aunt; she certainly wants me. Her eyesight 
is getting worse and worse.” And for a few minutes Lilian’s 
face was very grave, as she thought of the possibility of that 
blindness increasing, and of all the little cares and duties which 
had cropped up around her the last few months, and which were 
fast becoming the realities of her life. 

“ Ah, there’s my little pet!”’ she exclaimed, at last, with a 
sigh of relief, driving away all the clouds which had been gather- 
ing, as a wee, toddling child, in a blue pelisse, staggered towards 
her with outstretched arms. 

The baby’s nurse was quite pleased with Lilian’s admiration 
of her charge, and quite satisfied to give it into her care fora 
time ; and she ran up and down and romped with the little one 
till the nurse said it was time to go home. 

“T must go, too, baby,” she said, nodding a merry good-by, 
and hurrying out of the gate; for she remembered she had two 
or three things to do for her aunt in the shops en route. Wher 
she reached home she was puzzled at being kept waiting for 
some time at the door after ringing the bell. Jane generally 
watched for her, and was ready to let her in. “I suppose she 
is out,” thought Lilian, doubtfully, and she rang again. A 
small brougham, evidently a doctor’s carriage, was driving slowly 
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up and down the terrace, and she glanced up at the house oppo- 
site and hoped that her merry little neighbours were well. A 
small boy, looking out of his high nursery window, smiled back 
at her, and the carriage passed on. Lilian, in despair, was on 
the point of ringing a third time, when she heard footsteps. 

*‘ What is the matter, cook ? ” she asked, in astonishment, 
as the door was opened. 

“Your aunt is ill, miss,” she answered, with a frightened 
face. 

“Til! What is the matter with her?” questioned Lilian, 
anxiously. 

“‘T don’t know, Miss Lilian; but the doctor is here. Martha 
went into the drawing-room to make up the fire, and she found 
mistress on the floor. She had fallen from her chair. Don’t be 
frightened, miss,” added the cook, kindly; “ she’ll come to, 
soon, the doctor says.” 

Lilian ran upstairs with a heavy heart. Were all her troubles 
to come with such fearful suddenness? Only a few minutes ago 
she fancied herself almost happy. Her aunt’s door was shut, 
and she waited some time, impatiently listening to the voices 
inside. Her aunt bad never invited her into her room, and, 
save on the rare occasions when she had found the door open, 
she had never looked into it. She did not even dare to enter 
now ; and, feeling tired, she sat down on the stairs and waited 
for some one to come out. She had to wait some time; but at 
last the door opened, and the doctor appeared. He had attended 
Lilian when she first came to London, but he had not seen her 
since. 

“Oh, Dr. Ross!” she exclaimed, springing to her feet, “ how 
is she? Is she very ill?” 

“Yes, very ill,” he replied, startled by her sudden address. 
“* But don’t be frightened, Miss Lilian,” he added, encouragingly. 
“‘T have every hope that she will soon be better.” 

“ But what is the matter with her? Ileft her quite well,” 
she said, sorrowfully. 

“So I understand. But she had a stroke of paralysis, and, 
at present, has lost the use of her limbs; but she is conscious, 
quite conscious.” 

“* May I go in and see her?” 

“Yes, I think you may,” he replied, doubtfully ; “but you 
must be prepared to see her much altered. She has not spoken 
yet.” 
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“ How very dreadful!” said poor Lilian, with a shudder. 

“ You are not accustomed to illness,” he said, kindly. 

“No; not that sort of illness,” she replied, sadly; her 
thoughts going back to the one sick-bed she had known. 

With a beating heart she took off her bonnet and cloak, and 
prepared to enter her aunt’s room. Dr. Ross watched her with 
some interest, wondering to himself whether it were terror or 
sorrow which brought the tears into her eyes and the tremor to 
her voice. He had pitied her much, when she had been under 
his care, a desolate, heart-broken child, and had thought her 
fate a hard one; for he had attended Miss Dalzell’s household 
for years, and knew enough to be quite sure that her niece 
would have no bed of roses. 

“T will come with you,” he said kindly, seeing her hesitate, 
with her hand on the door-handle ; and they entered the room 
together. Jane and Martha were on either side of the bed, both 
looking much consternated. Kind-hearted Jane’s eyes were red 
with crying, and the sight of Lilian’s grieved face brought some 
more ready tears. Miss Dalzell’s eyes were closed, and there 
was a pinched look on her face, which so completely altered 
her that Lilian would hardly have known her, and for the first 
time she saw a faint likeness to her father. 

“Speak to her, I want to find out how much she can hear ; 
and perhaps she will answer you,” said Dr. Ross, breaking the 
painful stillness. 

Lilian made many attempts to speak, but it was some time 
before she could make herself heard; and her aunt’s answers 
were very faint. 

For many hours the watchers round her bed were unable to 
say how far she was conscious of what passed round her. 
Doctor Ross left the house, and Lilian insisted on sitting up the 
first part of the night. How painfully the remembrance of her 
last sad watching haunted her no one knew, for she bore up 
bravely, and only went to bed when she found she was of no use, 
and only an annoyance to Martha. 

Lilian did not awake till the morning was far advanced, and 
her waking was greeted with a cheerful account from Jane. 
Miss Dalzell had taken some nourishment and spoken; she had 
also moyed one arm; and the doctor, who had already been at 
the house, thought she might in time recover the use of her other 
limbs. She was to be kept very quiet, and was now asleep. 

“What will Mr. Philips say? He ought to be told,” 
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thought Lilian, as she went downstairs to her solitary breakfast; 
and then came the doubt as to what her aunt would wish, and 
whether she could send him any message without her leave. She 
was not left long in indecision, however, for a message came, 
summoning her to her aunt’s bedside; and almost the first 
words she spoke were to tell her niece to write a note to Mr. 
Philips, informing him of her illness. This Lilian did, stifling a 
little sigh of regret as she thought of the pleasant evening she 
had been looking forward to. And then she set to work with a 
brave heart to nurse her aunt,—a task by no means easy, for at 
the best of times Miss Dalzell was hard to please, and in her 
present state of helplessness she was querulous and irritable to 
the last degree. The first week was almost better than those that 
followed, for she was much exhausted, and slept a good deal, 
while Lilian worked or read by her bedside; but as she grew 
stronger she sorely taxed the strength and patience of those 
around her, till Lilian was often quite tired out, and obliged to 
rest in self-defence. She had also other troubles to bear, for 
Martha began to exercise a tyranny over the household which 
was almost intolerable. Even her mistress had to give in, 
though she peevishly complained of the fact, resenting her ill- 
humour on every one but the right person. 

Care and worry began to press heavily on Lilian. Her aunt 
preferred her to all her other nurses, and she would have had a 
hard time, had it not been for Dr. Ross. He insisted on her 
doing no night-work, and, with Jane’s assistance, this order was 
attended to. This state of things went on for some weeks. 
Miss Dalzell appeared unwilling or unable to leave her bed, and 
was fast forming the habits of a permanent invalid; and Lilian 
saw no hope of any change for the better, and began to feel cut 
off from all out-door life. 

Mr. Philips called constantly to inquire for the invalid, but 
Martha always managed to open the door, and gave such good 
reasons for not letting him come into the house, that he had 
been obliged to give up his attempts to do so; but one Sunday, 
nearly a month after the commencement of Miss Dalzell’s illness, 
he caught sight of Lilian coming out of church, and joined her. 
Her delight at seeing him was great, but she had to hurry back 
to her aunt, and had only time to hear of his numerous visits, and 
to express her astonishment at not having heard of them before. 

“ And you mean to say Mr. Philips has called nearly every 
day, and Martha has never told me?” said Miss Daizell, 
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with her old, stern tone, when she had listened to her niece’s 
story. 

‘So he tells me, aunt,” replied Lilian, indignantly. 

“‘Send Martha to me at once!” And when Martha came, 
her mistress asked no questions, but told her when Mr. Philips 
next called, she wished to see him. Great, indeed, was that 
good woman’s astonishment, and it increased tenfold at her 
mistress’s last words as she was leaving the room :— 

‘“‘T shall get up to-morrow ; so put everything ready.” 

And get up Miss Dalzell did, in spite of all remonstrances ; 
Martha’s conduct urging her to make the effort which perhaps 
nothing else would have done. 

When she tried to walk she found her feet but of little use, 
but she was not to be daunted. Nothing would satisfy her but 
a change to the drawing-room, and finally she was carried down 
inachair. Lilian’s eyes shone with delight when she saw her 
aunt once more installed in her arm-chair. At her bidding she 
brought the knitting-basket; but, alas! the feeble hands 
refused to work, and with an impatient sigh the poor old lady 
pushed the basket away, and sat staring into vacancy, with a 
hopeless look on her stern, worn face. 

‘* Never mind, dear auntie,” said Lilian, timidly. “I will 
read to you, and you shall rest. You have been so ill you ought 
to rest now.” 

“T wanted those socks finished. I have promised them,” 
replied her aunt, peevishly. 

“T will finish them. Do not vex about them,” said Lilian, 
and her pitying eyes rested lovingly on the lined, careworn face. 
“ You can’t knit, child,” returned her aunt, impatiently. 

‘‘T can learn. Jane can teach me; only don’t be unhappy, 
aunt,” she replied entreatingly. 

A solitary tear coursed down the wrinkled cheek. 

“You are a good, kind child,” said the old lady, after a 
pause, in which Lilian had taken her thin, hard hand and pressed 
it to her rosy lips. ‘“ But you’ll get tired of me soon. I shall 
never be well again.” 

“T shall never get tired of you, auntie; indeed I shan’t,” 
said Lilian, earnestly. But her aunt shook her head in- 
credulously. It was but a sad evening, and those that followed 
were much like it. Day after day passed, and Lilian seldom 
left her aunt’s side. The weather was bad, and she was often 
too languid and depressed to make the effort of her own accord. 
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Then Jane had extra occupation, taking turns with Martha in 
the night nursing, for Miss Dalzell continued very feeble, only 
leaving her bed late in the afternoon. 

If it had not been for Mr. Philips, who was now established 
as a constant visitor, Lilian would have come badly off for care. 
He insisted on the necessity of her having exercise and rest, 
and now and then, with sudden compunction, Miss Dalzell sent 
her for a long walk, or spared her an extra hour of reading ; but 
the more often forgot all injunctions, and, disregarding Lilian’s 
pale cheeks, kept her persistently by her side, thereby making 
the injured Martha frantically jealous. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


“T see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro ; 
The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow.” 
LoNGFELLOW. 

Very monotonously the days followed each other,—days of 
dark, wintry weather, occasionally varied by fogs or snow, but 
more usually dull and gray, with a cold, biting wind, and a lack 
of sunshine, which Lilian found hard not to grumble at in spite 
of all her good resolutions. Accustomed as she was to a mild 
climate, this sort of weather tried her spirits more than any 
other, and she spent most of her time by her aunt’s bedroom 
fireside, only going out when she was sent, either for com- 
missions or at Mr. Philips’s request. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, a stray friend came in to see her 
aunt; but Dr. Ross and Mr. Philips were her only regular 
visitors ; and both wondered much that Lilian did not pine in the 
dull atmosphere that surrounded her, not recognising easily the 
fact that her aunt’s affection, which was daily growing more 
exacting, brought with it that which her loving nature had 
craved in vain for. Watching her closely as Mr. Philips did, he 
could see no sign of her giving way to despondency under what 
would have been an intolerable burden to less elastic spirits. It 
is true he saw her only under the most favourable circumstances, 
for the simple fact of his presence brought the light to her eyes, 
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and her joyous laugh was so sweet to his ears that he always 
tried to win it, avoiding all allusion to the difficulties of her 
present lot, or treating them with the hearty cheerfulness which 
was part and parcel of himself. 

The evenings were, perhaps, the most trying part of Lilian’s 
days, but even these she did not find often over-tedious, for her 
aunt so evidently enjoyed them that she forgot herself in her 
effort to be gay; “for as the sun to the passion-flower, so was 
affection to her love-craving nature.” 

“T like to hear you laugh, Lilian,” Miss Dalzell would remark, 
almost fondly ; for the love so hard to win had come at last. 
“Don’t mind me, I wish I could laugh too; I believe I once 
could, but it is long ago.” 

These words, and others like them, would bring the tears to 
Lilian’s eyes, they were so very different from what had formerly 
dropped from her aunt’s lips; and she would redouble her 
attentions to the poor invalid, forestalling her wishes as those 
only can who work with love. Sometimes the two would sit 
opposite each other hour after hour in silence, Lilian working or 
reading; her aunt, with folded hands, seemingly watching her, 
and listening attentively when the clear, sweet voice broke the 
stillness, but seldom speaking herself, and generally falling 
asleep and dozing, while Lilian read on or mused by the 
fireside. 

Thus they were sitting one evening early in February; it 
had been very cold all day, and Lilian had kept up a large fire : 
she might do what she liked, unchidden, with the fire now. The 
curtains were drawn and the shutters closed, and but few sounds 
reached them from the street. The table was covered with 
Lilian’s books, and an air of homelike comfort filled the room as 
it had never done during the stern rule held in Miss Dalzell’s 
health. One lamp, carefully shaded with a green shade, was 
burning by Lilian’s side, giving her the necessary light for her 
knitting ; for she was laboriously finishing the socks begun by 
her aunt before her illness. No one ever knew what a trial 
these socks had been to poor Lilian, or how childishly impatient 
she had been with them. In after days she could afford to smile 
at this little trouble, but it was no laughing matter just now, 
when “ Westward ho!” was waiting to be read, and the heel 
would not look as a heel should look. 

“Tmet Mr. Philips this afternoon, auntie, and he said he 
would come in and see you this evening. There he is, I think,’ 
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said Lilian, glancing at her aunt’s face, and then again at her 
knitting. 

Miss Dalzell did not answer; and the next time Lilian 
looked up she saw she was asleep, and held up a warning finger 
as Mr. Philips walked into the room and took the chair which 
she liked to call his, and which she had placed in readiness for 
him. 

“T can’t speak till I have finished this row. I hope you 
won’t mind,” she whispered, gravely. 

“ Not at all,” he answered, with a smile she did not see, 
and then he sat watching her, taking in all her surroundings 
with an artist’s eye. ‘‘ Youth and age,” he said to himself. 
“What a picture they would make!” He had never seen 
Lilian in white before, and he could hardly take his eyes from 
her. The old woman’s rugged face looked all the more rugged 
in its contrast to the girlish one opposite, and her heavy drapery 
as she sat in the shadow, seemed to throw out in strong relief 
the light folds of Lilian’s white dress. The lamp shone with all 
its brilliancy on her face and hair, and her lips were parted with 
eagerness, as, with hands trembling with childish anxiety, she 
went through her laborious task. 

“There, I shan’t do any more to-night; my hands are 
quite stiff!” she exclaimed, after a few minutes’ silence ; and 
laying down her knitting she rubbed her fingers, answering as 
she did so with a comic smile the look she caught on Mr. 
Philips’s face. 

“ Almost tired of those socks, eh, Lilian ?”’ 

** Almost ; I won’t be quite tired till they are finished.” 

*T don’t think you’ll begin another pair,” he said, with a 
low laugh, which she echoed softly. 

“T don’t think so, either,” she replied, still smiling. 

“What have you been doing all day? You are looking 
tired.” 

“Tcan hardly tell you. I shopped in the afternoon for my 
aunt. I buy things beautifully now, and bring home the change 
quite right.” 

“You must feel quite triumphant,” he said, dreamily, 
wishing she would sit still, and let him catch again the outline 
he had been trying to fix in his memory. 

“ Yes, I do feel very proud sometimes.” 

“What else have you been doing? It is some hours since I 
met you shopping.” 
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**T am afraid I have been doing nothing but thinking part 
of the time,” she answered, gravely, for she had not forgotten 
how much she had wished to question Mr. Philips about her 
mother’s life. 

“* But you don’t mope, my child?” he asked, kindly. 

** No, not often,” she replied, with a little sigh. 

“Your guardian is married, I hear,” he said abruptly, after 
a lengthened pause, in which Lilian was trying to find the words 
she wanted. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a bright blush; ‘I am very glad 
he is.” But her face was so troubled, that had it not been for 
his trust in her truthfulness, Mr. Philips would have found her 
word hard to believe. 

“What is the matter, my child?” he asked tenderly. ‘‘ Can 
IT help you? What are you thinking about ?” 

“ About my mother; I know you can tell me all about her. 
Please do tell me all you know,” she exclaimed entreatingly. 

“ All I know, my dear Lilian ?” he repeated gravely. 

** Yes, all you know, it will help me so much to know all; I 
want to be able to think about her. I want you to begin at the 
very beginning. When did you first see her? Dotellme. [ 
have longed to ask ever since I first saw you.” 

But Mr. Philips was silent. 

“ Look,” added Lilian eagerly; “this is her portrait; papa 
always wore it. Is it like her?” and she placed the miniature 
in his outstretched hand. He held it for some time under the 
light, and then, silently and lingeringly, returned it to her. 

“ Do you think it like her?” she asked, anxiously. 

“Very like,” he said, almost snatching it from her again. 
“Will you spare it to me to copy?” 

“Yes,” she replied, hesitatingly ; “ but you will not keep it 
long, will you? I shall miss it so much.” 

“No; you shall have it again in a few days.” And he 
placed it in his pocket-book without further comment. His 
brow was contracted, and his face so changed, that Lilian could 
hardly muster courage to press again her question :— 

“Won't you tell me about her? ” 

** Yes, I will tell you about her, little one,” he replied, with 
a heavy sigh; “‘ but not to-night. I did not intend to tell you; 
but hearing of her may help you to bear your own life more 
bravely : so it shall be as you wish. If ever there was an angel 
on earth, your mother was one.” 
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Lilian was awed by the sadness of his tone, and could ask no 
more. She sat some time silently gazing into the fire, and 
wondering what her mother’s story had been, and if she had 
done well to ask for it. She had felt sure for some time that 
Mr. Philips had taken part in that story, and that his interest 
in herself was greater than even his early intimacy with her 
father could account for. What was he thinking of ? He was 
so still that she only felt his presence; for she did not like to 
glance at him. 

“T want to take your likeness, Lilian; will you let me?” 
he asked, at length, in his usual calm tones. 

“Yes, if my aunt does not mind; but I don’t think she will 
if you ask her.” 

“ No, I think not.” And then he began asking her about 
her books, and what she had last read; but somehow the con- 
versation did not prosper, and had quite come to an end before 
Miss Dalzell awoke to express great astonishment at the sight of 
her visitor. 

“Why didn’t you awake me before, Lilian?” she asked, 
querulously. ‘‘ What have you been talking about ?” 

“ We have not being talking very much,” said Mr. Philips, 
coming forward and taking a chair by her side; “and we are 
quite ready to talk now; so we hope you will be very agreeable, 
don’t we, Lilian ? ” 

But the effort of talking fell to his own share. Lilian was 
very silently inclined, and Miss Dalzell had been ever since her 
illness very unlike herself. Now and then she made remarks 
with a tinge of her former humour, but generally she only cared 
to listen, grumbling when Mr. Philips fell into silence, and 
keeping him so fully employed in the task of amusing her that 
he hardly spoke to Lilian again till it was time for him to go. 

“You won’t forget your promise,” she said, softly, as she 
wished him good-night. 

“No, I won’t forget. Stop! I must speak to your aunt,” 
he added, re-entering the drawing-room. 

“Miss Dalzell, I want to take Lilian’s likeness. When may 
I come for the first sitting ? ” 

“There are photographers nowadays; we don’t want paint- 
ings ; they are quite out of date,” replied the old lady, testily. 

“Tam an artist, though, not a photographer. It is hardly 
kind to call me out of date,” he replied smiling. 

“Well, you can come when you like. I see you have made 
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up your mind to it. It is not the first portrait you have taken ; 
though you are not a portrait-painter, eh?” and the sharp eyes 
glanced up at him with unusual lustre. 

“Not the first portrait by a great many,” he replied ; “ but 
I intend it to be my last.” 

“Don’t make rash promises,” she said, hastily; “or you 
will live to repent them.” 

Lilian wondered what her aunt was thinking of. Not of 
those present, certainly, for she did not return Mr. Philips’s good- 
night, and went on murmuring to herself. Some hours later, 
when Lilian came to wish her good-night, she found her lying in 
bed with wide-open eyes, and an almost eager expression on her 
generally impassive face. 

“He took my likeness once, Lilian, long years ago. Does he for- 
get it, do you think?” she questioned, anxiously, and Lilian could 
not answer the question, and went upstairs with her head fall of 
bewildering thoughts. Nearly a week passed, and she heard 
nothing from Mr. Philips, and grew impatient at his keeping 
her treasured locket so long; at last it came, and with it many 
sheets of closely-written paper, which she seized with eager 
interest, and sitting down by the fireside, in the silence of a wet 
Sunday afternoon, she opened and read, with a beating heart 
and quickened pulse, the following pages. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LILIAN’S MOTHER. 


“ For her to gladden in God’s view, 
For us to hope and bear on, 
Grow, lily, in thy garden new, 
Beside the rose of Sharon.” 
E. B. Brownie. 


You have asked me for your mother’s story, Lilian,—her 
story, as I know it; and perhaps you have a right to it, but it 
is hard to tell; for in telling you what I know of her, I must 
tell you more of myself than any human being now living 
knows; for her short, loving life runs like a golden thread 
through my loveless one, and, looking back, the thought of her 
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seems the one bright ray of sunlight in a life which has been 
full of shadows. 

Try as I will, how little can I tell you of the brief life of your 
angel mother. How little can any one, even the most loving, 
enter into the heart-sorrows of a fellow-creature! God alone 
knows; and that He knows and pities, ought to satisfy those 
who love Him. 

You ask me to tell you when I first met your mother. I 
saw her first, standing in the sunshine, in the doorway of a 
quaint old house in Frankfort ; and after this space of years I 
can call up every detail of the scene which was destined to be 
photographed for ever in my memory. I was sketching a 
neighbouring house, and had not seen her cross the road. She 
paused asl looked up, her wondering, inquiring eyes plainly asking 
me what I was doing. Her shabby cotton frock hardly reached 
her ankles, and her sunny face looked out of a very unfashion- 
able little bonnet; on her arm she swung a bag of books with 
careless, childish indifference. She was, I believe, about fifteen, 
but, like you, looked much younger than she really was. You 
are very like her, Lilian, or you might have been very like her, 
had you been brought up among the same surroundings,—such 
surroundings as you, in your tenderly-guarded life, can hardly 
imagine. I suppose I stared at her. What did it matter? She 
was only a picturesque little school-girl. As the door opened, a 
shrewish, harsh voice reached my ears, and the pleasant face of 
the girl became suddenly overcast, as with one more lingering 
look into the sunshine without, she entered the dark house, and 
left me wondering who she was. I could not think her German, 
—no, she was plainly a fellow-countrywoman. Though I had 
not heard her speak, I knew that the words which fell from 
those lips must be English. 

Only confused sounds had reached me, but I knew that the 
scolding woman inside was speaking my mother-tongue ; and I 
was quite prepared for the appearance of the man, who, a few 
minutes later, came hastily out, banging the door after him as 
if he was glad to get out of hearing of the torrent of words 
which I fancied was still going on. He whistled an old English 
air as he carelessly glanced over my shoulder, half-turned to go, 
and then with sudden interest stood watching the progress of 
my sketch. He was plainly an English gentleman, shabby and 
careworn though he was; nor was it difficult to guess his 
relationship to the girl, though there was a reckless, defiant 
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look in the eyes, which must have been once very much 
like hers. 

It was not altogether an unpleasant face, though I could see 
at a glance that he was a long way down hill, poor fellow, and 
there was something about him which won my interest. I 
made some remark, which he answered in unmistakably refined 
English, and we were soon in conversation. I forget what we 
talked about. I had not spoken English for months, living, 
as I did at that time, more among Germans than my own 
fellow-countrymen ; and when, my sketch being finished, he 
asked me to join him in a walk, I readily assented. A 
wanderer on the face of the earth myself, I did not care much 
with whom I was seen, and my companion interested me too 
much for me to heed the shabbiness of his coat. He had plenty 
to say for himself, about everything; and a grace of voice and 
manner which I could not resist ; if his laugh was now and then 
rather forced, it must have once been gay enough. 

‘*No one’s enemy but his own,” was written on every line of 
the good-looking, but rather fretful face. I soon found that a 
walk was not quite all that he wanted, for he turned into a house 
where some small game was going on, and where he was 
evidently well known, and, calling for some beer, he asked me to 
play with him. I declined, saying simply that I had nothing to 
lose, and did not care to win. He looked a little surprised, and 
disconcerted for a moment, and then answered, with sudden 
frankness, that that was his own case. We sat on for a bit, and 
he watched the game with kindling eyes, while I watched him. 
Alas! I saw what had brought him down, and, having seen the 
end of such lives too often, I pitied him with a great pity, and 
longed to stop him, knowing all the time that in all human 
probability nothing would stop his career but the grave, from 
which he did not look far off, so haggard grew his face with 
excitement, or so it appeared to me, in the now dim light. 

On the first opportunity he gave me I slipped my arm into 
his, and led him out into the street. Poor fellow, he did not 
resist. He was friendless, and in a few minutes, touched, I 
suppose, by the very real interest I expressed for him, he poured 
out his sad story. His name was Vaughan; his friends, he told 
me, had disowned him long ago; he had been so “ unlucky,”— 
that was his word,—in all he had undertaken, and now he 
had no means to get back to England; in fact, nothing 
to live upon but what he could win, except that his wife 
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had a little fortune,—his “present wife.” He laid a great 
stress on the word “present,” and he said it with a grating, 
miserable laugh, which told me much. I remarked that I 
thought he had a daughter, and his tone changed, and he 
assured me eagerly that his daughter was a little angel; that 
there was no one in the whole world to compare to her, and 
that he wished his English relations could but see her, for that 
if they did, they would surely forgive him for her sake, and give 
him another chance ; just one more chance, he insisted again and 
again, growing voluble in the darkness. 

How can I tell you the whole story, child, as it seems to me 
now at the distance of more than twenty years? I cannot tell 
you all. It is enough that I soon became intimate in Mr. 
Vaughan’s house, and was looked upon as a friend, at least by 
the father and daughter ; nor do I think Mrs. Vaughan disliked 
me, virago as she was. I did my best to stop her husband’s 
fondness for play, and was also able, in many ways, to help the 
little household. There were two spare rooms in their old, half- 
furnished house, and I became their lodger; and the rent I 
paid added considerably to their very small income. Your 
mother, whom I had taken for a very child, I found a woman in 
thought and feeling, as daily her character unrolled itself to my 
eyes. Happily for herself she inherited her father’s joyous 
temperament, and forgot all cares when they could be forgotten, 
—a child of song and sunshine. I wondered when I heard her 
clear voice thrill through the old house, and found it hard to 
believe that real trouble had ever come near her, and when I 
saw her sweet face full of care and womanly anxiety, and 
watched the self-possession with which she tried to stem the tide 
of her step-mother’s wrath, I wondered still more. 

One ruling love made her life bearable ; she half worshipped 
her poor, wavering father. For years she had been his sole 
companion, wandering about from one gambling-table to 
another. She had been happy and gay ; too young to think of 
the future. A woman in her knowledge of the miseries and 
difficulties of life, a child in freshness of feeling, a lily of 
purity, she was the one human being ker father cared 
for; and it had been a terrible day for them both when 
the wish for a little more money and a little more ease 
had induced him to marry the hard, loud, passionate woman 
he now called wife. This had only happened a year before 
I met them, and father and daughter were daily growing 
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more crushed and brow-beaten. Lily’s mother had been an 
orphan of German extraction, and she had died before poor 
Vaughan’s troubles had been overwhelming, and was scarcely 
remembered by her child. You have her name, Lilian; but 
she was always called by the diminutive, and by such only I 
knew her. She welcomed me from the first as a friend, and in 
spite of the twenty years which separated us we met on equal 
terms ; for I could never think her the child she looked after 
our first conversation. What bitter truths fell from the soft, 
rosy lips! and how sad it was to see the bright face grow hard 
and stern as she spoke of the daily misery and humiliation her 
once light-hearted father endured! She found no fault with 
him. I do not think that at this time she blamed him even in 
thought ; and of herself she said nothing; and though I was 
daily a witness to her step-mother’s injustice, I learned to think 
little of it; for only sorrow for her father could bring a real 
shadow to the girl’s sweet face, and in doing what I could to 
make his daily life more tolerable, I could chase those shadows 
away and win a reward which more than recompensed me. I 
lived on with them some time in this way. I had many sketches 
to take, and soon the shabby old house seemed more like a 
home to me than any I had known since my mother died. Lily 
treated me as an elder brother, confiding to me all her anxieties, 
regretting my absence if I were away for a day, and greeting 
my return with fond pleasure. 

But Mr. Vaughan could never stay long in one place, and 
after a while I helped him pay his debts, and then he moved 
to Wiesbaden, and after some further wanderings I joined them 
there. All welcomed me, even Mrs. Vaughan, and our old life 
began again, but with more troubles for Lily, for her father was 
now nightly at the gaming-tables. Sometimes he won largely, 
and would come home excited and happy, and his daughter’s 
eyes would sparkle with innocent, childish triumph ; but oftener 
he lost, and then Mrs. Vaughan’s tongue was difficult to bear 
patiently, and Lily would leave the room, crying when she could 
no longer soften the hard words which hurt more than blows. 
Sometimes, but not always, I was able to smooth matters down 
a little. I would never lend Vaughan money to play with, but 
he knew I was always ready to help him in any real difficulty. 
I did my best to persuade him to give up play altogether, and 
at last, when all my arguments failed, I made a last effort to 
save him through his affection for his daughter. It was very 
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hard for me to tell her how guilty her father’s life had been,— 
all the life that she could remember; but it had to be told when 
I showed her what gambling really was. It was some time 
before she understood me, and then a great horror seemed to 
fall on her, and she shrank away from every one in her shame 
and grief. I have said that she worshipped her father; that his 
life had been one long sin was terrible for her to believe; but 
she did believe me, she knew me too well by that time to doubt 
my word. I do not know what passed between father and 
daughter. Surely, if an angel may lure back a sinful creature 
from the brink of hell this child of God stood in her father’s 
path. 

For a time Vaughan gave up his sin, and after a few months 
he moved to Heidelberg, where he had not the same temptation, 
and at their earnest request I followed them. How can I tell 
you of the year which then began ?—the happiest year in my 
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long life. Two years had come and gone since I first made their 
acquaintance, and Lily was seventeen. 

I cannot tell you much, Lilian ; it is hard for me to speak of it 
at all. How dear the memory is of those happy days God alone 
knows. He gave them to me as the flower of my life, and I can 
thank Him for them. We wandered together, Lily and I, on the 
banks of the Neckar ; we read together, sketched together, and 
strolled among the beautiful old ruins, while the spring blazed 
into a glorious summer, to fade in its turn mid glowing autumn 
tints, and the winter came again. A small patrimony had made 
me early independent, and my art had only been followed 
hitherto as an art, but what was enough for one was not enough 
for two, and I determined to change my way of life; a Bohemian 
no longer, I would be rich, ay, rich for one I loved. 

I left my fair, white lily, when the nightingales were begin- 
ning to sing again,—left her standing by the river-side, her 
sweet face full of hope in the glorious future I had taught her to 
believe would be mine, and went on my way to Rome rejoicing ; 
no coming event casting its shadow before. But alas! her 
letters soon told of new troubles. Her father, as if actuated 
by some sudden freak, had returned to the gaming-tables of 
Wiesbaden, and the home, which had lately been a happier one, 
was full of new miseries. What could I do? I could not throw 
away my only chance. I had just received an order for some 
pictures, which seemed the beginning of the wealth I wished 
for ; and I was even too poor to afford the long journey again. 
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I would rather not tell you of those months, child. I 
worked feverishly. Lily’s letters grew less frequent, and at last 
stopped abruptly. After a long, patient waiting, I could bear 
the suspense no longer, and hurried back to Wiesbaden to make 
vain inquiries ; for no one could tell me whither the Vaughans 
had gone. He had got involved in some not too reputable 
gambling story, and had disappeared, leaving, as was his 
custom, debts behind him. With much difficulty I traced them ; 
following him from table to table, then, losing my clue, wander- 
ing about hopelessly, till at last I met him face to face in the 
streets of Homburg. He was better dressed than I had ever 
seen him, and looked almost respectable ; but there was a wild 
light in his eyes I knew only too well, and I saw at once that he 
had been playing. And now, Lilian, I must cease describing 
things as they were, I can only tell you facts. I heard from him 
that his daughter had married a month before an English gentle- 
man, the heir to a large fortune, who had fallen in with them soon 
after they had left Wiesbaden. He had found them in great straits 
and had been very liberal, paying their then standing debts, and 
promising Vaughan a monthly allowance; in fact, Vaughan 
had sold his daughter, and she had loved him too devotedly to 
resist what he taught her to believe, poor child, would save him 
from his besetting sin; for he had promised his son-in-law to 
give up all gambling. This promise had not been made a con- 
dition, and, with money in his power, your grandfather was too 
weak to keep such a one long. For a month he had kept out of 
temptation’s way, hiding himself in a small German village, 
which accounted for the difficulty I had had in finding him. But 
the demon cf play was as strong in him as ever; and that very 
day he had broken his word and made his daughter’s sacrifice of 
no avail. 

What can I tell you more, Lilian? I never saw your mother 
again. Your grandfather sent for me on his death-bed. He did 
not live many months ; his life was too hopelessly miserable to 
be bearable without the one being he loved. I believe he was 
tired of life; and that even the vice which had ruined him 
ceased at last to charm him. I believe, poor fellow, he repented, 
—God knows; he could speak very little when I reached him, 
and he never mentioned his child. She was in the South of 
France, and he would not send for her, or rather Mrs. Vaughan 
would not, and perhaps it was as well, for he was beyond all 
human help; but his eyes were always fixed during those last 
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days with an almost imploring expression on a small water- 
colour sketch I had taken of her soon after our acquaintance 
began; one which I now possess, for I took it away with me, 
and which shall be yours some day. I followed him to the 
grave as the only friend he had; and when all was over, Mrs. 
Vaughan disappeared, I know not where. One day, when, as 
was often the case, she was the worse for drink, she owned she 
had stopped Lily’s letters; that my strange silence had never 
been explained to her, and she was taught to think I had for- 
gotten her. 

Two years after your mother’s marriage a little note reached 
me, in her well-remembered handwriting. It followed me to 
my old lodgings in Rome, whither I had at last returned, and 
before it reached me the dear hand that had written it was at 
rest for ever. It contained a few farewell words, and spoke to 
me of her infant daughter, praying me, if ever I met her in this 
stormy world, I would befriend her, for her mother’s sake. She 
said she wrote this note at her husband’s request ; and then I 
knew, for the first time, for I had never cared to hear his name, 
that this husband, the man who had stepped in and robbed me 
of my treasure, was the friend of my boyhood ; one I had not 
met for years,—never, indeed, since we parted in early youth, on 
our different and very diverse paths. And he knew this story, 
Lilian, though how he came by the knowledge I cannot tell you ; 
and when,‘a year or two afterwards, he came into the wealth 
which had been my enemy, he wrote me a letter which I value 
next to hers, in which he told me something of my Lily’s last 
days, and offered me, kindly enough, any help in his power; but 
I no longer cared to be rich, and the correspondence being 
painful to us both, it dropped, and it was many years before I 
heard of him again, after I returned to London, and resumed an 
intimacy with your aunt which had been broken off in our youth. 

Your mother is buried in the cemetery at Hyére. I have 
often stood by her grave. A beautiful tablet of white marble, 
with kneeling angels on either side, was placed over it by your 
father some time before he returned to England. 

The inscription runs thus :— 

“Lilian, the beloved wife of George Dalzell, Esq., of Treer, Cornwall ; 
died May 10th, 1811, aged 21. 

*** Arise, my love, my fair one, and come with me.’” 

At Hyére you were born, and here she spent the last few 
months of her life, fading away, as those who had seen her told me, 
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without any appearance of suffering, watched over with untiring 
devotion by her husband, who never left her side. And now I 
have told you all, Lilian; whether rightly or wrongly I know 
not; but it will teach you to understand the love I bear you, 
better than my silence could have done. Never hesitate, my 
child, to claim that love. While I live, the wish nearest my 
heart must be your happiness. ‘‘ What can I do for this rich 
man’s heiress, for the child of such a father ?”” was the thought 
that came to me when I read your mother’s letter, and sixteen 
years afterwards God answered the question. 


(To be continued.) 











DOLLY. 


And such a dog! You could not have told 
what kind of a dog he was. Several kinds 
amalgamated in him, and allied in making 
him about as unique a specimen as ever stood 
ot XY nose in air to howl. He had the bad points of at 
ay least four distinct species, and the good points of 
none of them. Yet she loved him! 

Ugly is not a long enough word wherewith to 
describe him. It would have taken an octosyllable to do that 
with any degree of completeness. Ill-favoured was he even 
beyond any mongrel. Yet she loved him! 

His tail was an absurd stump ; his face, an incongruity ; his 
body, long where one would expect it to be short, and vice 
versa. Even his own kind looked at him, sniffed in serene 
contempt, and passed by him when he took his walks abroad. 
Yet she loved him ! 

He was all she had to love in this world. True, she had a 
dolly, which was almost as original a type of doll-kind as Dick 
of Caninity. But to her, Dick was as human as any man, 
woman, or child she had ever known. ‘To others a caricature, 
to her he was Dick ; and if I wrote it down in black and white 
for an hour, I could not tell in words all they were to each 
other. Grotesque, indeed, are some of the ways of the world. 
Here a round peg fills a square hole, and there a blush-rose 
blooms in a cabbage-garden. But here was something even yet 
more fanciful: love blossoming in Poverty Court, and that love, 
too, the love of a little maid, ill-clad, ill-educated, ill-treated,— 
God forgive those who ill-treated her, as she did,—for the only 
playfellow she had ever known,—a thing as forlorn and Heaven- 
forgotten as herself. 
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Whence came he? It would puzzle me to say. He would 
have told her if he could. As it was, he told her something 
with his ridiculously-mournful eyes, that were at one and the 
same time dignified and laughable, pathetic and absurd. And 
I dare say the little maid’s imagination filled in the details of the 
story they thus outlined. 

He arrived one dusky evening in March, presented himself 
at the entrance to Poverty Court, and was received with full 
honours. A dozen dirty ragamuffins, whose playground (and 
school out of school-hours, where they learnt fifty times enough 
evil to undo the doubtful good of the School Board) was the 
street, surrounded him promptly. He looked mournfully about 
him. Then he sat down on the stump of a tail Providence had 
cursed him with, and resigned himself to the inevitable. And 
he did it with the air of one who sees he has made a mistake, 
and is prepared to abide by the consequences thereof. 

But when small boys fall out, honest dogs come by their own. 
While the party disagreed as to whether the attachment of an 
old tin-kettle, if one could be found handy, to that stump of a 
tail of his, would be fun enough for their satisfaction, Dolly,— 
which was my little maid’s name,—caught sight of him. 

She came out into the court. Dick, though ugly, was not a 
fool of a dog. He looked into her face as she pushed her way 
into the crowd. It was the countenance of a friend. He got 
up,—leisurely, it is true,—and, when she came near enough, 
licked her hand. 

“What are you going to do?” she demanded of nobody 
in particular. (There were murmurs.) “ Well, then, you just 
shan’t.” 

One of the bigger boys bethought himself of a newly- 
acquired expression he had heard his father use, and applied it 
to the case in point. It was too horrible to repeat here; but 
it is to be hoped he did not know its meaning. It is manly to 
swear at nothing. 

Dolly only looked at him. Like most bullies, he was an 
arrant coward. Besides, she had hold of the dog now. If she 
had been afraid of him he would have been as bold as brass. 
He was the sort of boy who, when a man (save the mark!) of 
twenty, would marry a weedy slip of a girl of seventeen, and a 
month later be fined five shillings for half-killing her. 

The crowd parted, and let her pass with the dog in her arms, 
Nobody said anything. She went up the court,—it was the very 
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house where the General had lived, before he went out to see the 
Great World,—and disappeared in the doorway. 

Meanwhile they did nothing, not seeing their way to doing 
anything. Shouting after her would have relieved their feelings, 
but not one of them knew what to shout. 

When she arrived at the garret she called home, Dolly set 
her burden on the floor, before the apology for a fire that 
flickered in the grate, and looked at him. What she saw, I have 
already told you. He was so melancholy, so thin, so unhappy- 
looking, that Dolly cried over him, there and then. What Dick 
thought of it has yet to be recorded. He sat himself down 
leisurely, as though it was a painful proceeding, and bore the 
infliction with a complacency and a fortitude that would have 
done credit to a Saint Bernard. 

But the question that agitated Dolly’s mind was what 
Granny would say. It was late in the evening, and she would be 
returning home soon. What was to be done? 

At the thought of parting from her new treasure, Dolly’s 
tears flowed afresh. But she resolved, then and there, not to 
lose it without a struggle. And Dick, looking on wonderingly, 
gave a sigh of relief and settled himself in a more comfortable 
position. 

He didn’t mind, bless you, that the room was barely 
furnished, or that the fire was lost to sight in the by no means 
over-sized grate, or that his new mistress was dressed in rags 
that many a beggar would have despised. He had found a home 
and a resting-place and a friend, and put his nose on his paws, 
blinked his eyes, and thanked God for all three. 

A consciousness of something very like hunger crept over 
Dolly at this juncture. Her own hunger suggested that of her 
companion. She jumped up from the hearth, and went to the 
cupboard. Alas! it was bare as that of Mother Hubbard of 
famous memory. 

“Granny will bring home some money,” thought the little 
maid. Yet in her heart she did not think she would. She never 
did. Trying to comfort herself with this thought, Dolly fell 
asleep presently, and was asleep when “Granny” came home, 
too oblivious of everything but gin to take heed of the pair on 
the hearth. 

Granny followed a lucrative profession. She sold matches 
ostensibly, but in point of fact was a professional beggar. Thisis 
a thing that pays, my dear sir or madam, who give your penny 
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or so to rid yourself of an importunate follower. Now and again 
you bethink yourself that there is such a thing in existence 
as the Charity Organisation Society,—how fond we British are 
of our societies and institutions !—and that the importunity is 
against the written law of the land; and some are deserving 
cases. 

Well, Granny’s was not a deserving case at all. If you had 
watched her, you would have seen her slip into a conveniently 
handy gin-palace, five minuies after having invoked blessings on 
your head for your gratuity. But she was getting old and past 
work. Much gin and little else was enfeebling her sadly ; and 
she was burdened, too, with a grievance on which she descanted 
for hours to such of her cronies as would listen. An ungrateful 
granddaughter, with a pretty face and ways,—this with a croak 
and a leer that would have hung a thief without trial,—cursed her 
life by refusing to beg for her. A chit of eight years old, too; 
why, she could have made heaps of money. People wouldn’t 
give to an old woman, but to a child with a sad face, the tightest 
drawn pocket-strings would be loosed. 

Do you not pity her? She had beaten her, bruised her,— 
this is not a romance, but a very commonplace story, with no 
ladies or gentlemen in it,—starved her, neglected her,—I cannot 
let my pen tell all she had done to force her to go out and beg 
in the streets. The child would not go. “ Ain’t I her legal 
guardian ?”” demanded Granny, airing her grievance ; “ when my 
son, as was her father, went to sea and was drowned, I took her, 
and I says to myself, she’ll be a Godsend to me one o’ these days. 
And here tag 

The end of the sentence is best left to the fancy. Fill it in 
as you like. 

She was artful, too, was Granny. She could tell, at ten yards’ 
distance, whether a Scripture text, or a mendicant’s whine, or a 
smiling visage would most readily draw a copper from the passer- 
by. She liked best to get hold of old ladies of a religious mind, 
—always taking care they did not catch the aroma of the last 
two-penn’rth of gin,—to whom she would reel off texts by the 
yard, with a facility born only of long practice. These invari- 
ably gave her silver,—sometimes tracts,—which shows how far 
one’s belief in humankind can go if stretched ! 

But enough of Granny. When morning showed itself over 
the forest of chimney-pots, Dick got up and stretched himself, and 
gave an involuntary whine of hunger. Dolly, who had crept into 
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bed in the darkness, heard it. So did the oldest and least human 
of the trio. 

‘© What’s that?” 

** A dog,” said poor little Dolly. 

“Whose? Turn it out of here. I’m not going to of 

“It’s mine,” began Dick’s little mistress. 

“Yours!” was the reply. Then followed a long tirade of 
abuse and argument, finally culminating in a blow. The child 
shrank back, but refused to do what she was commanded,—turn 
Dick out. So the old woman got up and essayed to do it her- 
self. 

Dolly hadn’t laughed for many days so sincerely. God help 
the poor children, it’s little they have to laugh for in this world. 
But she couldn’t help but laugh at the spectacle that presented 
itself to her vision now. For Dick showed his teeth in a most 
ferocious fashion, and, with more spirit than one would believe 
possible in so forlorn a dog as he looked, declined to be evicted 
by any means, fair or foul. Granny would have kicked him out, 
but she was afraid. And indeed his aspect was something 
alarming. So she turned upon the living thing that could 
not show its teeth at her, and wreaked her anger upon the 
child. 

To Dolly’s surprise, it only lasted a moment. Suddenly the 
old woman fell back on the bed and was gasping for breath. 
Dolly had never seen her like this. In a little while she 
staggered to her feet again, but could not stand. 

“‘ Let me keep him,” the child cried ; “I will go out and beg 
food for him, if you will! ” 

The old woman turned a deathly face to her. 

“More than you would for me! ” she said, making as if to 
strike her; “and me ill, too.” 

“Til!” echoed the child. It was a word she hardly knew 
the meaning of. Frightened, she ran out of the garret and down 
stairs to fetch some one. The woman she summoned came 
leisurely up the rickety stairs, annoyed at being troubled on 
such an errand. 

“She ain’t long for this world,” she said, grimly; “‘she’d 
better go into the House.” 

The sick woman caught this word, and replied to it with a 
volley of strong language. Then she lay back exhausted. The 
dog sat before the empty hearth, eyeing Dolly wistfully, as who 
should say, ‘‘ What does all this mean?” 
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Then the parish doctor came. He eyed Dolly oddly, the dog 
doubtfully, and his patient solemnly. 

“She mustn’t be moved yet,” he said, ‘‘ but——the House.” 
Then he went away, reflecting that it would be better for them- 
selves, the world, and for society at large, if some sort of painless 
extinction of such old women as Granny, and a score of others 
known to him, were permissible. Others, wiser than he, have 
thought the same. 

A fortnight or more passed before Granny could be moved. 
The landlord threatened to distrain for rent, and would have 
done so but for the doctor. Dick was still a tenant of the 
garret, more gaunt and melancholy of visage than ever, by 
reason of being miserably fed. But he was never away from 
Dolly’s side; slept at her feet on the ragged bed ; never seemed 
to take his gaze from her little face. Gratitude was his strong 
point,—his only point, said the doctor, when he was told of it. 
And, ugly as he was, she loved him,—perhaps all the better for 
his ugliness. No money, nothing in the larder: bitter as she 
was against it, there was no help for it. Beg she could not any 
longer, and to some extent the decision had passed out of her 
hands into those of the doctor. 

So at length the end came, and farewell was said to Poverty 
Court. Dick, ina state of alarm, followed the pair on their 
way ; but the Workhouse gates, as may be expected, were shut in 
his face promptly. No dogs admitted. 

Dolly had forgotten this. But the officials hurried her to the 
proper ward, and left her no time to speak. Dick waited a little 
while, then clambered somehow over the wall. 

Of course, ne was immediately kicked out, whereupon he sat 
down, and gave vent to the most dismal howl that ever made 
hearing undesirable. Finding this of no service to him, he 
trotted off, full speed, to Poverty Court, to the old garret next 
the roof. 

Here it so happened that the landlord of the house was 
within, inspecting the dilapidations caused by the recent tenant, 
and consequently in no very amiable frame of mind. Dick sat 
down, scratched at the door, then whined, and finally howled 
miserably. 

It was more than the landlord could put up with, so he forth- 
with kicked him down stairs. The dog waited till he had gone, 
and then came up again. The door was open. He ran in: 
nobody was there, nor a stick of furniture. But he knew the 
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room. He stopped there that night, and went back to the Work- 
house gate, the porter at which recognised him and threw him 
abone. He sniffed at it, but did not touch it. He sat in the 
road and waited. 

The porter threw things at him when he howled, so he began 
to comprehend the wisdom of silence. Moreover, he was too 
hungry even to howl. Now a poor woman passed him and 
patted him on the head. He wagged his stump of a tail once, 
and went back to his old post of vantage to wait for his only 
friend. 

He did this for tendays. These ten days poor little Dolly 
was lying ill in the House. When she was well again the world 
had changed for her. Granny was dead, and her father, whom 
rumour had drowned, had returned from sea safe and sound. 
In the great excitement of this wonderful event, Dolly forgot all 
about poor faithful Dick, who was still waiting at the gates, 
wondering, if wonder he could, when he was to see the only 
friend he owned in all the world. 

So it fell out, one morning, that Dolly and her father passed 
out of the gates of the House, to find a little crowd gathered in 
the roadway beyond. 

“Only a dog,” said some man passing. Dolly caught at the 
words. Something told her more. 

*‘ Oh, Dick!” she cried, and was across the road and had 
pushed her way into the centre of the crowd before her father 
could speak. When he had followed her he found her with a 
dog in her arms. 

And Dick,—thin, senile, scarecrow Dick,—he was only a 
dog, you know,—knew her ; looked up in her face with his 
mournful eyes, and made as ‘if he would lick her little cheek, 
gave a long sigh, and died happy. But Dolly bent her curly 
head over him, crying as if her baby heart would break indeed. 


Currron BincHam. 




















THE SCIENCE OF DISINFECTION. 


w O question concerns mankind more deeply than 
the causes of the healthfulness of one locality 
and the unhealthiness of another: it is no 
explanation to be told that the latter is due 
to malaria. That, in my judgment, amounts 
to nothing more than accounting for disease by 
a fanciful hypothesis. It is, no doubt, very 
convenient to talk of malaria, but what do we know 
about it,—its causes and remedies? I may be showing 
my ignorance when I say that malaria seems to me a con- 
venient term for unhealthiness. Once when on a visit to the 
Southern States of America, which have an unenviable notoriety 
for malaria, a physician of repute explained to me that malaria 
was only another name for a blue fog prevalent in certain 
localities, which generally rose to a height of four feet or so 
from the ground. This was new to me, and now I never think | 
of malaria without picturing a blue fog to myself; and I am 
afraid the association is rather ludicrous and detracts from the 
gravity of an atmospheric condition which kills its thousands 
where war and intemperance strike down their hundreds. 
Medicine is par excellence a practical science: it is not enough 
to observe and reason,} though that is important and in- 
teresting ; it is still more necessary to make discoveries which 
can be turned to general account in diminishing sickness and 
accelerating recovery. The most superficial observer soon learns 
the localities which are dangerous, and the veriest savage may 
get as far as that, but to find out how to correct the deleterious 
properties of the atmosphere, or the water, or the soil, and to 
remove the causes of disease,—that, indeed, is a signal triumph 
of which the scientific investigator has good reason to be proud. 
It was reserved for our generation to study the conditions of 
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disease thoroughly and exhaustively, and to learn so much about 
them that we are now getting to be able boldly and almost in- 
fallibly to apply such remedies to unhealthy districts as to make 
them fit for human habitation,—the science of disinfection, in 
the modern acceptation, is doing this; it is teaching us how to 
avoid disease, not by flying from poisonous districts, but by 
counteracting, not merely covering, their dangers. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the dangers of residence 
in certain districts, I leave to others; the danger, unhappily, 
does not admit of question: on the other hand, the health- 
giving properties of the air near pine-forests have long been 
undisputed, and daily increasing use is being made by persons 
predisposed to lung and throat affections of their invigorating 
and restorative influences. Our practical American cousins go 
further, and summer parties often camp out in the woods for 
weeks to get the full benefit of unpolluted breezes. The groves 
of Weybridge, Bournemouth, and of Arcachon are familiar in- 
stances, closer at hand, of the efficacy of this class of vegetation 
in promoting good health; and the deplorable recklessness (I 
can use no other term) with which the pines are being mown 
down at Bournemouth is much to be regretted, and must, after 
a time, seriously affect the value of a visit there. The statistics, 
which Dr. Horace Dobell has collected as to the number of 
pine-trees at Bournemouth, will not at the present rate of 
destruction long hold good. That accomplished physician 
estimates that the Talbot Woods alone contain a million trees. 
The Eucalyptus Globulus, or Blue-gum of Australia, is another 
and more recently-discovered tree with much the same pro- 
perties as the pine, and its marvellous influence in softening the 
air is now generally admitted: it also has a great reputation 
for making localities habitable which were previously seats of 
malaria, or, at any rate, of disease. 

In Algeria and in Portugal many charming and picturesque 
valleys, which were a few years ago most unhealthy, have 
become the opposite by freely planting this tree ; and an even 
more striking instance of its fever-correcting properties which I 
venture to quote, though it is a twice-told tale, is the re-occupa- 
tion of a deserted group of monastic buildings, a few miles from 
Rome, in a most desolate part of the Campagna. This was the 
work of some Trappists, who planted eucalyptus groves among 
the buildings several yearsago. For centuries the fever-stricken 
monks had in vain struggled against malaria, but at the close of 
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the last century the battle was evidently lost, and the monastery 
was abandoned. Although the singular efficacy of the Eucalyp- 
tus Globulus and the pine in preventing disease and preserving 
health was generally recognised, the connexion between cause 
and effect has only recently been clearly established; the clue 
has now been found beyond cavil, and as a result of the dis- 
covery we have a memorable addition to the long list of modern 
antiseptics and disinfectants under the name of “ Sanitas,.” 
This discovery was not the fruit of direct inquiry, although it was 
the outcome of scientific investigations of a cognate character, 
in which Mr. C. T. Kingzett, the distinguished chemist, was 
engaged. Engrossed in an exhaustive inquiry into the nature 
and action of ozone, which was, till recently, supposed, and it 
now seems erroneously, to be nature’s great purifying agent, 
Mr. Kingzett tried to satisfy himself that its presence in the 
atmosphere was due, as was generally supposed, to slow oxida- 
tion of the essential oils or perfumes which are given off by 
strongly odoriferous plants fully exposed to the air. But satis- 
factory proof of the production of this active principle was not 
forthcoming, and Mr. Kingzett ultimately concluded that these 
plants did not evolve ozone, but peroxide of hydrogen. In the 
address which was delivered by Dr. Henry Hollingsworth Smith, 
President of the Military and Naval Surgery Section at the 
International Medical Congress at Washington in 1887, a pas- 
sage occurs which shows that the value of peroxide of hydrogen 
is not so widely recognised as it should be; indeed, the obvious 
interpretation is that the author still attributed to ozone the pro- 
perties which Mr. Kingzett has proved to be due to peroxide of 
hydrogen. Dr. Hollingsworth Smith said: “In connexion with 
the subject of a pure atmosphere, it seems appropriate to allude 
to the zsthetic as well as hygienic effects obtainable in a hos- 
‘pital from the influence of growing, and especially flowering, 
plants in modifying the air of a ward,—the respiratory action of 
the leaves of plants, as is well known, taking carbonic acid 
gas from the atmosphere, whilst the flowers and odorous plants 
furnish oxygen and ozone ; the latter, as has been demonstrated 
by the wonderful work of Pasteur, destroying or weakening 
microbes or poisonous germs, and attenuating them so that 
disease from their action would be prevented.” Working out 
his hypothesis, Mr. Kingzett went on to establish its correctness 
by laborious experiments, and at last he succeeded. He 
submitted a large number of oils and other chemical com- 
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pounds to the action, under various conditions, of atmospheric | 
air, and found that they rapidly absorbed oxygen, that element 
entering into combination with them and forming new bodies. 
This power of absorption was, he ascertained, possessed in far 
higher degree by turpentine than by any other of the 
many substances which he tested. He also found that when 
turpentine was exposed at average summer heat, to a current of 
air in the presence of water, oxygen was absorbed, and the oil 
was oxidised, a compound being formed which was unstable in 
the presence of water, and which split up into peroxide of 
hydrogen, a peculiarly soluble camphor, and camphoric acid. 
The conclusion he drew was that the peculiarity common to 
pine and eucalyptus plantations was the evolution of these three 
compounds, and the raison d’étre of their production was the 
atmospheric oxidation of the naturally-secreted oils volatilised 
from them. This natural oxidation takes place in any essentiab 
oil containing Terpene, which is the active odoriferous principle 
of turpentine ; it is common to all these strongly-smelling plants, 
but is most abundant and valuable in the pine-produced turpen- 
tine of commerce. Having made this important advance, Mr. 
Kingzett tried to imitate in the laboratory the operations carried 
on on a magnificent scale in nature. He had shown that the 
health-giving atmosphere of pine woods and eucalyptus groves 
was owing to peroxide of hydrogen and to the camphoraceous 
substances which are produced by the resinous oils secreted 
by those trees; he had proved that these invaluable natural 
purifiers could be obtained from common turpentine, and it only 
remained for him to manufacture them in such form and on such 
a scale as to make them useful to mankind as antiseptics and 
disinfectants. 

Mr. Kingzett makes no pretence to be the discoverer of the 
disinfecting properties of peroxide of hydrogen; indeed, they 
had long been known, although this compound continued to be 
far too expensive to admit of its being used for ordinary sanitary 
purposes. He merely takes credit for identifying its purifying 
power with part of that of the pine and the eucalyptus, and per- 
fecting a method of manufacture which enables the artificial 
substance, in association with other equally valuable bodies, to 
take its place as an economical commercial article. In reducing 
his method to practice, Mr. Kingzett and his colleague, Mr. 
M. Zingler, conjointly carried on a series of manufacturing 
experiments and devised machinery, which they improved slowly 
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and laboriously, until it was brought to the perfection at which 
I found it three months ago, producing “ Sanitas” fluid and 
oil on an enormous scale. 

These fluids are manufactured in Three Colt Lane, Bethnal 
Green, and the works have, from time to time, been visited 
by many investigators of considerable eminence in different 
departments of science, and the process I will endeavour 
to explain. Two large boilers furnish low-pressure steam 
to work a double-acting air-pump, and the latter, in case 
of need, could be replaced by another engine on the Roots’s 
blower principle. The air-current thus obtained passes, under 
great pressure, into an air-box, and its temperature is accord- 
ingly considerably raised. Rows of wooden vats are placed in 
line with the air-pump ; each vat encloses an earthenware vessel 
or producer, three feet in diameter and four high ; these vessels 
are immersed in the vats in water, and are kept at a temperature 
of 60° C.; they are charged with 100 gallons of a mixture 
of water and turpentine, or camphoric oil, or eucalyptic oil, 
whichever is most handy. Over the producers runs an air main 
from the blower, and from this a branch pipe passes into each 
vessel, ending at the junction of the turpentine and water. The 
blast of hot air is introduced into the turpentine, and slowly 
oxidises it, when it throws down into the water certain of its 
constituents in combination with atmospheric oxygen. In time 
the turpentine is completely oxidised, although the process has 
to be carried on a long time, varying from fifty to three hundred 
hours, according to the quantity of the essential oil employed 
and the required strength of the product. When the process is 
complete the aqueous residuum is drawn off, and, following it, 
comes an oxidised gold-coloured body known as “ Sanitas Oil.” 
In this prolonged oxidation the turpentine or other hydro- 
carbon used, forms, by its absorption of atmospheric oxygen, a 
peculiar chemical principle, named by Mr. Kingzett camphoric 
peroxide ; this is the principal constituent of ‘‘ Sanitas Oil” : 
it is present in such amount that, while a gallon of raw turpen- 
tine weighs 8°65 lb., a gallon of oxidised ‘‘ Sanitas” oil ranges 
from 9°5 to 10 lb. In contact with water, camphoric peroxide 
decomposes, and produces peroxide of hydrogen, camphor, 
camphoric acid, and other substances, which the water dis- 
solves. In this way the water, which is associated with turpen- 
tine in the process described, is converted into “ Sanitas Fluid.” 
In addition to the ‘other constituents of this liquid, mentioned 
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above, we find thymol, the antiseptic properties of which have 
been recognised and investigated. 

As the manufacture goes on, the air, which has parted with 
a large percentage of oxygen to the turpentine, takes up some 
of the latter, and this has now to be recovered ; this is managed 
by passing the turpentine-laden air through a series of earthen- 
ware jars constructed on the principle of Wolff’s bottles, in 
which it is washed with successive quantities of water. In 
passing through this apparatus, the turpentine condenses and 
floats on the surface of the water, and is afterwards returned to 
the producers, so that no waste takes place in any stage of the 
manufacture. 

With respect to the uses of “ Sanitas,’ I must say a few 
words. Possessing the double property of disinfecting the pro- 
ducts generated by fermentation and decomposition, when these 
processes have actually commenced, and when sufficiently 
promptly applied, of actually preventing the commencement of 
these processes, the sphere of its application is very wide. Not 
the least important will, probably, some day, be the preservation 
of food. It also takes a very high place as a disinfectant, for 
while pleasant to use, it neither injures nor stains textile fabrics, 
nor is it poisonous, and, as far as is known, large quantities of 
Sanitas fluid can be swallowed with impunity; in these respects 
it differs from carbolic acid, sulphuric acid, the permanganates, 
coal-tar derivates, and other common disinfectants, which are 
either extremely poisonous or so objectionable in other ways as 
greatly to limit their application practically. These advantages 
have been fully demonstrated; moreover, highly favourable 
opinions on the merits of ‘‘ Sanitas ” products have been given 
by Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P., F.R.S., and by other eminent scien- 
tific authorities. . 

The factory in which the manufacture is conducted is exten- 
sive and well arranged, and with scrupulous regard to the 
health of the large staff. Mr. Kingzett, in reply to my inquiries, 
assured me that the death and sick rates were exceptionally low, 
and that the workpeople were singularly free from many common 
lung complaints. In view of the large demand, and the possi- 
bility of a breakdown, it has been thought prudent to have the 
machinery and the receivers in duplicate, so that should any- 
thing go wrong with one set, operations would not be stopped. 
In other departments the manufactured products are mixed and 
prepared for use in a bewildering variety of ways; for instance, 
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combined with precipitated chalk an excellent tooth powder is 
made; while manufactured into soap “Sanitas” is agreeable, 
and is coming into world-wide use. Preparations are also made 
for washing wounds and instruments, and for use in hospitals, 
while its consumption in medical practice is now said to be 
enormous. Sanitas-sawdust is another notable product, used 
for sprinkling over poultry runs; and it is said that when 
regularly used disease is unknown, so that a large consumption 
is sure to arise, if it has not already sprung up, in yards and 
runs of limited extent, where, as every poultry fancier knows to 
his cost, disease arises after a time and kills off his stock. 
Another liquid, known as “ Crude Sanitas,” is also prepared for 
watering streets in hot weather, and for disinfecting drains, 
sewers, ash-bins, and, indeed, all offensive places and refuse 
collections generally. A single small teaspoonful of Sanitas Oil 
put into a saucerful of water keeps the atmosphere of offensive 
places perfectly sweet and pleasant. I take some credit to 
myself for this discovery, as it had not been pointed out to me. 

Mr. Kingzett is the author of several standard works on 
science and hygiene, and is still engaged in chemical inquiries. 
Beyond extending the list of ‘‘ Sanitas ” preparations and the 
“‘ Bactericides,” so well known to medical men by his name, he 
from time to time contributes papers of scientific interest and 
value to the Society of Chemical Industry, and to other associa- 
tions, of which he is a distinguished member. 


Atrrep J. H. Crespt. 




















Y Ve hear so much of Florence in these days of cheap 


tours, and so much has been written of the City of Flowers, 
that were it other than it is we should have grown weary of 
its very name. 

Perhaps, sometimes we turn with something of impatience 
from the pages of her history, recording the splitting of straws 
between the Guelph and Ghibelline factions; but, on second 
thought, we confess that “ La bellissima e famosissima figlia di 
Roma,” as Dante calls her, was worth the fighting for :— 

“Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 
None is so fair as Florence. "Tis a gem 
Of purest ray ; and what a light broke forth 
When it emerged from darkness! Search within, 
Without: all is enchantment! ’Tis the Past 


Contending with the Present ; and, in turn, 
Each has the mastery.” 


What poet worth the name has not wooed the Muse on her 
behalf? And an artist might almost as well deny his profession 
if he have not wandered there, and gained inspiration amid the 
luxuries of his craft, and made himself familiar with those 
favoured children of genius to whom only she could have given 
birth. For do we not find all that is beautiful in line, all that 
is rich and soft in colour, and all that breathes of poetry in this 
queenly lily of the garden of Europe? 

It is not our intention to add another guide-book to the 
multitude already published, for we confess to an antipathy to 
studying those estimable helps, and we have a strong aversion 
to looking at things through other people’s spectacles. 

We shall only jot down our impressions of things as they 
appeared to us, for we did not “do the city” in the orthodox 
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manner; our sight-seeing was taken in small doses, and our 
favourite places were visited again and again, and under various 
aspects. 

We began with the Duomo. It was the best month in the 
Florentine year, and the dazzling sun was creeping towards the 
south. We had carefully kept on the shady side of the streets, 
and blessed the builders of the city that they wisely made the 
streets narrow and the houses high, so that one side might be 
bearable to walk along during the hot days, as well as a shelter 
from the bitter mountain winds during the winter ; for the quiet, 
busy throng made us forget at that moment how convenient 
they were also in time of civil war, when a blockade against a 
rival family could be easily effected. 

We crossed the Piazza, and wended our way through the 
dozing boys and men on the marble steps, where they take 
advantage of the cool and shady couch undisturbed by the 
police. We entered by the northern doorway, “ the loftiest, 
most sumptuous edifice that human invention could devise or 
human labour execute,” so ran the municipal contract with its 
first architect, Arnolfo di Cambio, in the thirteenth century. 
To Brunelleschi we owe its wonderful octagonal dome, of which 
Michael Angelo had to confess he could do no better ; and we 
thank Giotto, the shepherd of Fiesole, for its bell-tower, the 
fantastic dove-coloured Campanile. 

A chorus, “Signore, un soldi, poverini; un soldi, signore,” 
greeted us as we ran the gauntlet of a beggar or two, ragged 
and dirty, but always picturesque,—Italians can never be other- 
wise,—we wish the English fraternity could compare with them. 

And glad we were to get inside so far as coolness went, but 
it was with a feeling of disappointment that we looked into the 
interior for the first time. We wondered how it was possible 
for so beautiful a shell to have such a seemingly unworthy 
centre. 

Coming in from the dazzling street we could see nothing, 
our eyes were not prepared for “the dim religious light” which 
comes through the narrow multicoloured windows; but its soft- 
ness grew upon us, and we soon became accustomed to the 
subdued tone. There was a quiet patter of feet. The citizens 
passed to and fro, making a hurried genuflection as they passed 
the High Altar; beneath which is Ghiberto’s exquisite shrine 
of San Zenobio. 

It is the public thoroughfare; the short cut across the 
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Piazza, from the northern entrance to the south door, opposite 
the chapel of the mysterious-looking Misericordiz brethren. 

There was the itinerant merchant shuffling along with his 
merchandise, to take up his temporary stand in the Mercato 
Vecchio, by the Jews’ quarter. Following him, a dainty damsel 
with coloured kerchief, white stockings, and wooden-soled high- 
heeled shoes, which clattered musically over the stone flooring 
as she stepped along with the grace of a princess. 

After her, a soft-eyed mother, with hair like a raven’s wing, 
neatly coiled about her shapely head; hugging a swathed bam- 
bino under one arm, and keeping a firm grip on the slack part 
of a pair of nether garments which adorned a little curly-headed 
urchin, as he clambered up the holy-water vessel, admired his 
reflection, and dabbled therein with his plump sun-browned 
fingers. 

And hurrying on with long stride, came a Frate of St. 
Francis, in befringed habit, huge straw hat in hand, and a 
bulky begrimed bag slung over his shoulder. 

Putting down his burden, he knelt for a few minutes by one 
of the brown pillars, so that one could hardly distinguish where 
the outline of the man ended and the pillar began. 

And athwart this old-master picture came the irrepressible 
tourist,—sometimes a shoal of them,—with the indispensable 
guide-book, which he studied in a stage whisper ; gaping at this, 
scrutinising the other “curiosity,” and superciliously acting the 
great “ Inglese.” 

We could not leave the Cathedral, with its fine chapels, and 
frescoed dome lost in an atmosphere of grey, without glancing 
at the pulpit from which Savonarola, clothed in the white habit 
of St. Dominic, thundered forth his warnings to the spell-bound 
crowds ; we could picture the sea of upturned faces, and in 
imagination we heard the exquisite harmony of his choir- 
boys’ voices. 

Then there is the Baptistery of San Giovanni, where all the 
Florentine children are baptised, with its three bronze gates ; 
the southern the work of Andrea Pisano, the northern and 
eastern by Lorenzo Ghiberti; the latter calling forth the praise 
of Michael Angelo,—‘‘ They were worthy to be the Gates of 
Paradise.” 

Those were days when artists worked for love, and built 
their lives into it. 

“Lorenzo, qui l’avait commencé plein de jeunesse et de 
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force, Vacheva vieux et courbé. Son portrait est celui de ce 
vieillard chauve, qui, lorsque la porte est fermée, se trouve dans 
Yornement du milieu ; toute une vie d’artiste s’était écoulée en 
sueurs, et était tombée goutte 4 goutte sur ce bronze.” But we 
must leave the Piazza,whose very stones seemed to bristle with 
interest, and each turning and alley out of it has a story 
attached to it. Not the least perhaps the stone now built into 
the wall on its south side, and hardly to be distinguished from 
the rest on which Dante sat and contemplated his fellow citizens’ 
poems in marble. 

Perhaps you have never heard the tragic story of the name 
given to the street at the back of the Misericordiw Chapel, the 
Via della Morta. There is a ring about it, which takes us back, 
not so much to the warlike side of medizval Florence, as to the 
poetic, romantic by-path of her history :—“Antonio Rondinelli, 
having fallen in love with Ginevra degli Amieri, could not by 
any means obtain her from her father, who preferred to give 
her to Francesco Agolanti, because he was of noble family. The 
grief of Rondinelli cannot be described, but it was equalled by 
that of Ginevra, who could never be reconciled to the marriage 
which was arranged for her. Whether, therefore, from a 
struggle with hopeless love, or from hysteria, or some other 
cause, it is a fact that, after this ill-assorted marriage had lasted 
for four years, Ginevra fell into an unconscious state, and after 
remaining without pulse or sign of life for some time, was 
believed to be dead, and as such was buried in the family 
tomb in the cemetery of the Duomo near the Campanile. 
The death of Ginevra, however, was not real, but an appearance 
produced by catalepsy. The night after her interment, she re- 
turned to consciousness, and perceiving what had happened, con- 
trived to unfasten her hands, and crept as well as she could up 
the little steps of the vault, and, having lifted the stone, came 
forth. Then by the shortest way (called Via della Morta from 
this circumstance) she went to her husband’s house in the Corso 
degli Adimari; but, not being received by him, who from her 
feeble voice and white dress believed her to be a spectre, she 
went to the house of Bernardo Amieri, her father, who lived in 
the Mercato Vecchio, behind S. Andrea, and then to that of an 
uncle who lived close by, where she received the same repulse. 
Giving in to her unhappy fate, it is said that she then took 
refuge under the loggia of S. Bartolomeo in the Via Calzaiola, 
when, while praying that death would put an end to her misery, 
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she remembered her beloved Rondinelli, who had always proved 
faithful to her. To him she found her way, was kindly received 
and cared for, and in a few days restored to her former health.” 

Leaving the Piazza del Duomo and its historic memories, we 
passed through the motley group of buyers and sellers in the 
Mercato Vecchio, the oldest part of Florence, surrounded by 
quaint picturesque houses; and along the street resounding 
with the clang of the hammer on the copper pails and pots, 
mingling with the plaintive song of the imprisoned birds in 
shops close by, where robins and sparrows pined away their 
little lives in captivity; we came to the magnificent Strozzi 
Palace, with its gloomy grated windows, and Caparra’s beacon- 
holders. 

Bright flowers blazing with colour stood out in grand relief 
against the rough stone wall, as they lay for sale on the time- 
worn benches running round ; which originally served as seats 
for the army of retainers attached to the old Florentine houses. 


The clang of arms is no longer heard as an enemy approaches, 


but there was the busy hum of girlish voices as they arranged 
their delicate wares, and rivalry of beauty gave place to rivalry 
of escutcheon. 

But Florence, rich though it is in art, and all thatis beautiful, 
is no more exempt from its slums and poor quarters than all 
other cities, and these are, as usual, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of its princely palaces. 

There is the Chiasso de’ Ricchi, which, as its name implies, 
was a near passage for the rich from the Strozzi Palace to the 
Mercato Nuovo ; but it has since degenerated into dwellings for 
the very poorest, with the water in its sloppy gutter gurgling 
along the centre of the uneven paving. And that which 
originally had been the palace of nobility, with the sculptured 
arms of the family on its walls, has become a third-rate wine- 
shop, where the poor Florentine takes his glass of Chianti on 
Festa evenings. 

Opposite, is a faded fresco of the Madonna, with a rickety 
shutter dangling to one hinge, and a dilapidated lamp suspended 
before it; beneath, the tired mules, tied to rings in the wall, 
whisked the flies from their sides, and the shafts of the ram- 
shackle carts grazed what little of colour remained from the 
drapery of the Holy Child. 

Our sketch, entitled “ A Bit of old Florence,” is not far from 
here. 
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That it was inhabited we could not doubt; at least the 
upper parts of the houses ; for the lines, stretched across from 
window to window, were draped with many-coloured and various 
garments; asparrow chirped in a cage at one of the windows, 
and a couple of cats gazed felinely at each other, as if daring its 
companion to cross the inevitable gutter. 

The doors at the entrances were hanging frantically to their 
lintels, and some had parted company altogether, and rested 
dejectedly by the side. But if this court had nothing more to 
recommend it, it had the advantage of being tolerably cool ; for 
so high were the houses, and so narrow the way, that the ardent 
sun blazed only on the upper walls, bringing the quaint red 
gutter pipes into relief, and leaving their crumbling surface 
lower down in perpetual shade. 

We passed on to the Mercato Nuovo, where groups of hand- 
some peasant girls leaned against the pillars, and chattered as 
they busily plaited straw for the hats for which Tuscany has 
such reputation. Great business was also done at the little 
stalls, where, here and there, an impromptu awning was made 
by tying a gingham of serviceable dimensions to the back of a 
chair. 

The most fastidious purchaser might have been satisfied ; 
there were hats twelve inches in diameter to eighty inches in 
circumference. We indulged in one of the latter, and found we 
were able to dispense with any other sunshade! At the corner, 
under the loggia, the public letter-writer steadily ‘‘drove the 
quill,” and leisurely sanded the pages, as he looked over his 
spectacles at his rosy-lipped patroness. A few steps by the 
Lung’ Arno brought us to the oldest bridge in Florence,—the 
Ponte Vecchio, with its long vista of quaint jewellers’ shops. 
It was our delight to wander across, peering into the shops at 
the new-fangled trinkets. Then through the arched opening, 
framing in the green muddy Arno; not that ve would depreciate 
its turbid face: it enhances the brightness ‘of the architecture 
along its sides, and reflects it in softened colours. Looking 
towards the left, one can see the Ponte della Grazie, which a 
few years ago was adorned with little cabin-like houses, more 
quaint than picturesque perhaps; they were inhabited by nuns 
so strictly enclosed that food was passed up to them from boats 
beneath. But that was all destroyed in 1874, giving place to 
the new suspension-bridge. Down stream, the Ponte 8S. Trinita, 
with its marble sentinels, stretches its triple arches across; and 
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yet farther on one might catch a glimpse of the less beautiful 
Ponte de Carraja. 

On again across the other half of the Ponte Vecchio, we 
came to the stalls of Etruscan bronzes, coins, and bric-a-brac 
where a beetle-browed smiling proprietor tried to convert us 
from our scepticism on their authenticity. We arrived at the 
conclusion that there was something almost akin to pleasure in 
being humbugged by a picturesque Shylock, rather than by 
a nineteenth-century son of Israel in faultless linen and patent 
boots. The bridge passed, our steps turned down the Via di 
Bardi, with which we associate Romola, who, to our unhistoric 
mind, stands out in greater relief than all the noble lords of the 
Bardi stock; and farther on, through the gate leading to the 
avenue of dark cypresses, we arrived at the steep ascent to the 
Piazza Michael Angelo, from which everybody knows the finest 
view of Florence is to be obtained. 

**The view from San Miniato is best seen towards sunset. 
From an eminence, studded by noble cypresses, the Arno meets 
the eye, reflecting in its tranquil bosom a succession of terraces 
and bridges, edged by imposing streets and palaces, above 
which are seen the stately Cathedral, the Church of Santa Croce, 
and the picturesque tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, while 
innumerable other towers, of lesser fame and altitude, crown 
the distant parts of the city and the banks of the river, which 
at length,—its sinuous stream bathed in liquid gold,—is lost 
sight of amidst the rich carpet of a vast and luxuriant plain, 
bounded by lofty Apennines. Directly opposite to the eye rises 
the classical height of Fiesole, its sides covered with inter- 
mingled rocks and woods, from amidst which sparkle innumer- 
able villages and villas.” And to the right are the rich dark 
forests of Vallombrosa. 

We sat down on the marble steps of the church to rest, and 
watch the transformation scene, when each tower and dome 
stood out like a glistening jewel. 

And then came the treat we often indulged in,—the serpen- 
tine drive in the cool evening from San Miniato to the Porta 
Romana; with its little vineyards on each side, and here and 
there a cornfield, separated from the dusty road by a hedge, but 
oftener by a time-beaten grey wall, studded with rosettes of 
ivy, and bristling with gorgeous plants, which forced their way 
through the crevices. Turning off to the left is the roadway 
leading to Galileo’s Tower, whence he scanned the face of 
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heaven; and nearer the town new white villas lost their outline 
amid a cluster of silvery olives. 

Early morning at Porta San Frediano afforded us much 
amusement. It is the gate by which the Contadini who live in 
the flat plains of Tuscany enter with their produce for market. 
Horses, mules, and donkeys scrambling between shafts and 
wheels of nondescript carts and barrows; men and women 
shouting and gesticulating, high dispute with the officials who 
demanded duty for everything brought into the city, and 
emphatic Tuscan as they plunged their long pointed rods into 
the sacks and panniers, to see if wine or other contrabrand goods 
were hidden away, in which case they were confiscated, and the 
din redoubled by the impatient throng behind, anxious to be 
early at their stand in the market. Outside the Porta, along 
the Arno there was another busy scene, where the Florentine 
women wash their clothes, and spread them on the patch of 
grass to dry. 

In the summer there is very little water, but in the time of 
the floods the river rushes through the town like a torrent, 
carrying trunks of trees and logs of wood in its mad course ; 
and the washer-women give place to the fishermen and hangers- 
on of the craft, who plunge into the stream, catch the flotsam 
and jetsam, and throw it ashore for firewood. The true 
Florentine wastes nothing. 

The fishermen of the Arno are a great feature, with their 
dilapidated tarred boats, like antiquated gondolas ; and the huge 
square net attached to a couple of bent poles crossed at the top. 

Not far from the Church of San Frediano in the sketch is 
the Convent and Church of the Carmelites, where Massaccio’s 
paintings glow in the Brancacci Chapel, where he was buried, and 
whose walls are adorned with the noted frescoes of Fillipino Lippi. 

“The importance of these frescoes arises from the fact 
that they hold the same place in the history of art during 
the fifteenth century as the works of Giotto in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua hold during the fourteenth. Each series 
forms an epoch in painting, from which may be dated one 
of those great and sudden onward steps which have in 
various ages and countries marked the development of art. 
The history of Italian painting is divided into three distinct 
and well-defined periods, by the Arena and Brancacci Chapels, 
and the frescoes of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle in the Vatican,” 
writes A. H. Layard. 


In Florence. 
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On this side of the Arno is also the Church of S. Spirito, 
containing the pulpit from which Martin Luther preached on his 
way to Rome. But we must re-cross the Ponte Vecchio,—by 
the Uffizzi Gallery, through the avenue of paintings and 
sculpture. : 

We could never help stopping to wonder on the beauty of 
the Venus Medici; and we have still a difficulty in making up 
our minds that any earthly model posed for the figure of the 
Virgin in Fra Angelico’s “ Coronation,” nor could we ever 
find it in our hearts to doubt the legend that an angel guided 
his hand and prepared his colours. Reluctantly leaving the 
gallery with its treasures, we liked to sit for a while in the 
Piazza Signoria, watching the talkative, gesticulating Tuscans, 
who lounged on the steps of the Soffia, and seemed to make it 
a habitual rendezvous for nothing else. 

We never crossed the Piazza without picturing the pile of 
vanities of which Savonarola’s preaching laid the foundation, 
and whose palace windows, filled with eager faces, had looked 
down, on the closing scene of his life, upon a ruder pile, from 
whence his,— 


“Soul went out in fire.” 


Maset LAMBert. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


VI. Brassrounpine: Messrs. Tonks, Lrmrrep. 
ee 


»UR daily existence is surrounded with the 
spoils of Nature: we can hardly take a meal 
or conduct the simplest operation without 
employing some material or other, which 
during long ages has lain secure in the 
earth’s treasure-house, only to be seized 
and appropriated by the restless energy 
and ingenuity of modern science. The 

discovery of the various minerals, and the con- 
version of them from their raw and unpromising condition into 
articles of use and ornament, are matters of great interest; and 
it is generally admitted that the commercial prosperity of 
England is due, to a large extent, to the possession of such 
minerals, and her manifold employment of them. What the 
present century would be without metals it is hard to conceive, 
so wide and important are the uses to which they are put; and 
among the many industries depending upon them, which provide 
the means of existence for our teeming millions, not the least 
valuable is that which is the subject of the present article. 

Brass is an alloy of copper and spelter (zinc) ; roughly speak- 
ing, in the proportion of two parts of copper to one of spelter, 
with the addition of a little lead or tin, according to requirements. 

Although the term “brass” occurs in Scripture, it is 
generally admitted that brass, as known in modern times, was 
not in use before the period of the Roman Empire. The earliest 
traces in Great Britain are seen in the monumental brasses of 
the thirteenth century, to be found in some of our churches. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, one Humfrey was granted a patent for 
the exclusive right of making it; and we find that so early as 
2x2 
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1721, the manufacture of brass goods in England found employ- 
ment for 30,000 persons. 

The great centre of the brass industry is Birmingham. 
You may find her brass ware in all parts of the habitable globe. 
She provides artistic brass-work for the rich and cultured 
European, and bangles and ankle-rings for the less refined 





CASTING BRASS STRIPS FOR ROLLING. 


African. You will notice her brass fittings in use in colonial 
houses, and in the exclusive halls of the Russian noble. The 
work of her artists adorns our own public buildings, and her 
machinery produces the puzzles that tind a living for our street- 
boys. Besides these, Birmingham manufactures the numberless 
articles used in the construction of private houses, such as 
hinges, sash-fasteners, blind-fittings, door-knobs, bolts, hooks, 
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&c.; and therefore it may be interesting to describe one of the 
factories where brassfounding is conducted, and to explain briefly 
the various processes to be seen there. We have selected for 
our purpose the brassfoundry of Messrs. Tonks, Limited, in 
Moseley-street, as it is a type of the trade, and one of the oldest 
establishments of its kind in existence. The firm began its 
career towards the close of the last century, and for many years 
has held a leading position. Here we see brass itself made from 
the raw materials, designing and modelling, pattern-making, 
casting, finishing, stamping, and tube-drawing. 

The mixing of the metals, copper and spelter, has to be very 
carefully conducted in a shop specially arranged for the purpose. 
It is provided with furnaces, in which the copper is first melted 
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SOLDERING TUBES, 


in graphite crucibles. This takes from an hour to an hour and 
a quarter. The spelter having been broken up into small 
pieces, is then introduced into the crucible by means of a funnel, 
and rapidly melts and combines with the copper. The molten 
mass burns with a beautiful blue-white flame, at the same time 
producing a thick white vapour, which is part of the spelter 
passing off in a volatile state. The mixer, of whom we give a 
sketch, then lifts the crucible out of the furnace and pours the 
liquid metal into iron moulds, some producing “ strip-brass,” 
for rolling, and others ingot-brass, for casting purposes. 
Sometimes the copper and spelter are melted together, being 
placed in layers in the crucible alternately with charcoal. This 
method is not generally adopted, however, because the spelter 
melts at a much lower temperature than the copper, and volati- 
lises before the mass is entirely reduced. 
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The casting process is conducted in shops furnished with 
one or more furnaces of fire-brick, similar to those used in the 
mixing shop. The mould into which the molten liquid is poured 
consists of an iron frame, usually about 21 in. by 12 in. and 
4 in. deep, in two halves, fitted to each other by pins and 
sockets. One of these halves is filled with fine sand, prepared 
and riddled ; this is beaten down into it,—a moulder’s board 
being placed underneath,—until it is quite firm and hard. The 
casting patterns are slightly larger than the articles to be pro- 
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duced, allowance being made for the shrinking of the metal on 
cooling. They are driven or laid in the sand half-way, one-half 
projecting above the surface of the sand; thus we have half a 
mould, and from this “ odd-side,” as it is called, the moulder 
makes his complete mould. The corresponding half-mould is 
now placed on the top, and filled with sand, the pins and sockets 
round the sides preventing it from shifting. This is beaten 
down with a mallet, and danced upon by the moulder 
for a few seconds, to give it additional solidity. We 
now have a complete mould filled with sand, and with the cast- 
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ing patterns inside. It is then turned over, the “ odd-side ” 
lifted off, leaving the patterns in the other half; another half- 
mould is placed on the top and filled with sand beaten down as 
before. The two halves are now opened, and the patterns 
removed to the “ odd-side”’ again ; channels, down which the 
brass may be poured into the impressions, are made in 
the sand; the halves are then put together, secured by 
wood clamps, and placed in an upright position against an iron 
steady for the brass to be poured into them. When this has 
been done, they are allowed a moment or two to cool, and then 





POLISHING. 


are opened, and the castings removed from the sand and 
broken carefully off the “strip” or “get” which connects 
them. 

The process of moulding for the production of “fine castings” 
is so carefully done that the minutest details of ornament which 
are cut on the casting pattern by the chaser are impressed on 
and retained by the sand. The moulds, however, are dried 
before a coke fire before they are put together. 

When an article is to be cast hollow, e.g. a door-knob, a 
core of baked sand, of the same dimensions as the hollow space, 
is inserted in the impression in the sand made by the casting 
pattern, and supported by a single or double “ bearing.” The 
molten brass runs round this, the sand core being subsequently 
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removed. “ False-cored” castings are much more difficult to 
produce, and require a highly-skilled hand. Such a thing as an 
eagle for the head of a lectern, where the pattern is undercut 
and will not leave the sand mould without breaking it, has to 
have a number of loose pieces or false cores of baked sand built up 
round it. These have to be removed before the casting pattern can 
be taken out of the mould, and replaced before pouring. ‘“ Com- 
mon,” or ordinary castings, are cleaned from the burnt sand 
which adheres to them by being shaken in revolving iron 
barrels, whence they issue a dirty yellow colour. As we pass 
by these shaking barrels, whose wild shriekings drown the 
ordinary din of the factory, we notice our guide’s lips moving 
as if in explanation, aud cannot help being reminded of Demos- 
thenes of old practising oratory before the waves upon the sea- 
shore. We have no doubt that the Athenian took advantage of 
the pauses between the “‘ breakers” to get in as many words as 
possible, but his modern imitator, haranguing these barrels, 
would wait in vain for those blessed intervals. 

The rough castings are now delivered to the workmen to be 
“ dressed,” i.e. filed or turned in a lathe, and, if necessary, 
fitted together ; after this stage they are treated in several ways. 
For bright or dead-dipped work, the latter presenting a creamy 
surface, they are dipped in aquafortis; for a bright, lustrous 
surface, they are either burnished with a smooth steel tool, or 
passed into the polishing shops. 

Polishing is hard and dirty work. “It’s no use your comin’ 
ere, sir, if you’re frightened of a bit o’ dirt,” we are told by the 
ruling spirit. We admit it. It is said that Cologne is as notorious 
for its foul smells as for its delicate perfumes ; it is equally true 
that while it turns out the most beautiful work, the brass- 
polishing shop is the dirtiest in the manufactory. Usually the 
article to be polished is first smoothed by being pressed against 
a revolving wooden wheel with a hard leather rim, called a 
“bob,” and treated with fine sand, taken from the bed of the 
River Trent. It is then “ coloured ” with lime and oil and other 
preparations, and finally passed on to the “ rouge-bob,”’ whence 
it appears with the brightness and lustre of a mirror. 

Brass work is sometimes bronzed various colours, and by 
that means afforded an extra protection against atmospheric 
influences. These results are produced by treatment with 
different acids. 

Stamped brass-foundry is a large and increasing department 
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of the trade. It is quite a modern development, but has already 
encroached very far upon the cast branch. This development 
is due for the most part to an increasing demand for cheap 
articles, for stamped work employs female !abour almost ex- 
clusively. One of the results is: the “old hands” who were 
wont to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, now find 
themselves being driven out of their familiar course by these 
latest competitors, machinery and female labour, and often have 
to seek “fresh woods and pastures new” for means of sub- 
sistence. 

Rolled brass is very tenacious and malleable, and with repeated 
annealing, or softening by heat, may be reduced to the thickness of 





LAYING SOLDER ON TUBES 


note-paper, and afterwards stamped into various shapes by means 
of presses. As we have implied, these are worked by girls; but 
for heavier work, such as [the bases of candlesticks, panels for 
coal vases, finger-plates for doors, &c., much larger presses or 
stamps are used, such as shown in our sketch. The steel die 
upon which has been cut the design to be raised is placed at the 
base of the stamp, and a heavy weight, guided by two iron 
uprights, and having a lead “force” attached underneath, is 
dropped from the height of about six feet upon the sheet metal 
placed on the die. The “force” has a raised surface corre- 
sponding to that cut in the die, consequently it drives the brass 
into the die, imparting to it the same design and shape. This 
has to be repeated again and again when the die is deeply cut, 
the brass being annealed between each blow. The “force” is 
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raised by means of a strap and pulley, the loose end of the 
former having a loop in which the stamper places his foot. He 
is assisted in raising the “‘ force” by a revolving pulley, over 
which the strap passes, and upon which it bites when tightened 
by his foot. 
A very interesting branch is ‘ Tube-Drawing.” The 
“ draw-bench,” of which we give a sketch, is a long iron table, 
having a channel down 
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ar the middle, along which 
ee ee moves an endless chain. 
FS eecaeoning: a At one end of the bench 


is fixed a steel tool, hav- 
ing a hole through it 
of the diameter of the 
iL)! tube to be drawn, and 
| backed by two or three 
larger ones acting as 
guides. A strip of soft 
brass, about thirteen feet 
long, having one end 
hammered round, so 
that an inch or two may 
pass through the hole, 
is drawn through the 
tool by a pair of grip- 
pers, ingeniously ar- 
ranged to seize the end 
of the brass and attach 
itself to the endless 
chain simultaneously. 
Thus the flat strip has 
become roughly tubular, 
POWER STAMPING. and now passes to the 
solderer to have the open 
joint carefully closed and brazed. When this is done and the 
tube has been pickled in acid, it is passed through the draw- 
bench again to receive a more perfect shape. It is then ready 
for finishing. 

Cased tubes, z.e. iron tubes covered with brass, are made 
in a similar way. A thin brass tube is drawn by hand over an 
unbrazed iron one, and the whole passed through the draw- 
bench. These tubes are cheaper and stronger than the brass 
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ones, and are used for picture-rods, desk-rails, &c. By means 
of the draw-bench, tubes of all shapes, plain and fancy, are 
made; as well as mouldings for fenders and angle strips. In 
the cellars below the tube-shop we are shown an old wooden 
draw-bench ; this was used in the firm’s early days, and was 
worked by hand. It is an interesting relic of a much more 
arduous and less effective process than that now adopted. 

Nearly all brass ware is “lacquered.” This is the final 
stage, and consists in covering the surface with a varnish made 
of shellac dissolved in methylated spirits. The process is carried 
on by girls in a long room filled with stoves, heated by steam. 
The articles are first heated and then covered with the lacquer 
by means of camel-hair brushes. The spirits evaporate when 
applied to the hot surface, and leave behind a thin coating of 
varnish. ‘This preserves the brass from the action of the atmo- 
sphere for a very long time. 

In the limits of this article it is not possible to refer to one- 
quarter of the variety of brass articles we saw being made. 
We have no room for a review of the modelling and designing 
shops—the artistic quarter of the works; the number of inge- 
nious contrivances adopted by the more skilled of the workmen ; 
the engines continually driving the myriad wheels. We cannot 
conjecture what the brass trade will be in another hundred 
years; it is more than probable that its conditions will be en- 
tirely different from those under which it now exists. ‘“ The 
old order changeth” continually, and we had a very interesting 
chat with the “oldest hand” in the works, upon brassfounding 
as it was in his young days, before railways and steam-engines. 
He is a fine specimen of the old school, and the healthiness of 
his occupation was conclusively shown, when we found that, 
although nearly ninety years have passed over his head, he still 
works on with persistent and enviable regularity. 
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~™OHN RUSKIN, the son of “an entirely honest 
merchant,” was born February 8th, 1819. His 
mother was a woman of remarkable power and 
excellence of character; and his childhood, in 
Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, and later at 
Herne Hill, was that of a carefully-tended 
child, living in an atmosphere of order and 
peace, and learning daily lessons of obedience 
and of faith. 

His mother had very decided views about toys, and when 
one of his aunts gave him a resplendently-dressed Punch and 
Judy that would dance, the gift was accepted in a fitting manner, 
but afterwards put away and not allowed to divert the little 
boy’s attention from his more modest possessions. ‘The serene 
restrictions of his childhood fostered his habit of observation, 
“that patience in looking and precision of feeling which after- 
wards with due industry formed his analytic power.” When he 
was three and a half years old, his portrait was painted by Mr. 
Northcote, and the background of blue hills was put in at his 
own request. The tastes of his parents brought him early into 
the congenial company of the great masters of literature with 
whom he was afterwards to have his place. One can fancy the 
child’s evenings in his recess beside the fireplace, shut in by a 
good writing-table, either amusing himself or listening to his 
father reading aloud the Waverley novels : in later life he wrote 
of him as “an absolutely beautiful reader of the best poetry 
and prose.” 
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Besides this indirect culture, the time came for direct in- 
struction. His mother began a course of Bible work with him, 
and, by resolute discipline continued through many years, to 
accustom his ear to correct intonation, and make his memory a 
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storehouse of noble and melodious language, a treasury from 
which to draw through all his after-life. He had always a way 
of thinking what words meant, and the word-painter of future 
days was trained in sincerity and integrity by his just and 
genuine father and his strict, unflinching, Puritan, Scottish 
mother. 

The boy grew up with frank confidence in his parents, and 
though in later life his perceptive insight prevented his being 
blind to points in which they failed, he speaks of them always 
with tender reverence and affection, and writes thus in the 
preface to his autobiography :—“ It [the book] is a dutiful 
offering at the grave of parents who trained my childhood to all 
the good it could attain, and whose memory makes declining 
life cheerful in the hope of being soon again with them.” 

Tutors at home continued the work of education, and in 
course of time the boy was sent as a day-scholar to the private 
school kept by the Rev. Thomas Dale. He travelled with his 
parents from time to time in England and Wales, and over a 
great part of lowland Scotland, during which times he saw, 
always with due reverence, many a castle and ruin, and, guided 
by his father, who had a rare discernment of true art, visited 
numerous picture-galleries in noblemen’s houses. He gained in 
early life a clear general impression of Welsh mountain form, 
and found on his ascent of Snowdon a piece of copper pyrites, 
with a delight which was to be renewed by the mineralogical 
possessions of after years. The gift of Rogers’s Italy, illustrated 
by Turner, on his thirteenth birthday, is often quoted as deter- 
mining his bent of mind in Art ; but the remarkable point is, 
rather, his cwn wonderful power of appreciation and insight, 
which made the gift what it was to him. 

The Continental journeys of the family in a conveniently- 
fitted travelling-carriage, with the happy leisureliness of a 
former age, and the pleasant pauses at old and comfortable inns 
after the achievements of each well-planned day, were rich in 
revelation to a mind in sympathy with all that was grand and 
lovely, and endowed with a rare and loving fellowship with 
Nature. 

His reading in boyhood included Homer, Scott, Byron, and 
Miss Edgeworth ; he wrote accounts of his foreign travels, and 
made various compositions in verse before he decided to abandon 
poetry and settled into the masterly prose which through succes- 
sive developments or phases has enriched the literature of our 
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language. His devotion to Plato and Dante belonged, natu- 
rally, to a later stage of life. 

He was entered as a gentleman-commoner at Christ Church 
in 1836, and went into residence in the following year ; while 
there he owed much to “Henry Acland, with his entrusted 
gospel of physiology,” and to Dr. Buckland, his “best friend 
there among the older masters,” who kept him informed on 
geological and crystallogical matters. 

His mother lived at Oxford during term-time, and he spent 
his evenings with her; his father joined them on Saturdays, and 
they all went to church together at St. Peter’s on Sundays; at 
other times his parents did not appear with him in public lest 
his companions should laugh at him. His mother’s anxiety was 
on the score of health, but for two years he continued well. In 
the third year high-pressure work brought symptoms of serious 
illness; he was ordered abroad at once, and advised to winter 
in Italy. 

In November, 1840, he first saw Florence, and in Rome 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Joseph Severn and Mr. George 
Richmond. He took his degree in 1841, when he was twenty- 
two years of age: travels in Switzerland, France, and Flanders 
in that and the following year, together with some impulses 
towards available good beyond mere amusement, were followed 
by the beginning of his great work, ‘‘ Modern Painters,” which 
took the best of the winter leisure of 1843. The gradual 
acquisition of ‘‘ Turners ” in his own home, and the opportunity 
of studying others in the collection of Mr. Windus, gave him 
the means of writing this book. The lease of Denmark Hill 
was bought at this time, and he and his parents had many happy 
days there, and though to his lingering affection they were not 
like the old ones at the more unpretending Herne Hill, the new 
home, with its gardens and orchard, its almond and peach 
blossoms outside, and its growing wealth of Turner pictures 
inside, must have been a pleasant scene henceforth for the 
industry of his middle life. His methodical authorship was 
done at home, but nearly all serious reading was accomplished 
abroad, as well as much reverent study of Nature and Art, 
whether in the examination of frescoes in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, or of pictures at Florence, in early morning work 
beside the Arno, in watching the Rhone, or in seeing the Great 
Saléve. 

These were years of full happiness and progress, and Rouen, 
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Geneva, and Pisa became the three centres of his life’s thought 
and work. 

In 1851 Turner died while Ruskin was at work in Venice on 
“The Stones of Venice,” which was completed in 1852. In 
1855 vol. iii. of “ Modern Painters” was completed, in 1859 
vol. iv., and after his last Continental journey with his parents 
to Berlin, Dresden, Nuremberg, &c., by means of hard work in 
winter and spring, he finished the book in 1860. 

In 1871 he began to issue letters to the workmen and 
labourers of Great Britain, published now in the connected 
series of “ Fors Clavigera” ; and a little earlier he began to 
lecture as Slade Professor to educated assemblies in his own 
university. The Oxford lectures are,—many of them,—published 
amongst his later ‘‘ Works,” and embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects, including architecture, sculpture, and engraving; his 
devout spirit sees in all noble art the expression of noble life, 
and a golden thread of ethical teaching runs through all his 
writings. 

It is now many years since he removed to Brantwood for the 
pure air and peace which could no longer be had at Denmark Hill. 
A long space of life has passed since he first admired Turner’s 
picture of “ Morning among the Coniston Fells”; it is a fair 
spot in which to spend the evening of life after years of that 
strenuous labour which true genius rarely dispenses with. 

As an art-critic all must admit that John Ruskin stands 
alone, his unique combination of gifts and his diligent use of 
them have raised him to the high position he occupies in 
Europe and America. 

As an ethical teacher and social reformer few will deny him 
an equal place; theories of political economy, which were 
attacked when he advanced them, are now the accepted bases 
of action, so true is it that the heresies of one age are the creed 
of the next. He has founded a society called of St. George, of 
which he is Master, and to which, in 1874, he gave £7,000 stock, 
a fairly estimated tenth of his entire property; its aim is “ agri- 
cultural life with as much refinement as possible.” It possesses 
land at Totley, at Barmouth, and in the neighbourhood of Bewdley, 
and numerous treasures at the Walkley Museum (Sheffield) and 
elsewhere. 

Many persons, scattered in their own widely separated 
homes, belong to this society, and try to carry out the Master’s 
principles. The duty of all is to work, if not for their living, 
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at least to restore to society some of the advantages they 
have received from the labour of others. The duty of masters 
is to make the lives of their dependents noble to the best of 
their power, and to live themselves simply instead of luxuriously 
until the luxury of the few is no longer purchased by the misery 
of the many. 

No teacher has been more frequently misunderstood than 
John Ruskin: he has so many sides that it is not easy to see 
him as he is all round, and no one is in a position to take a 
bird’s-eye view of him. Sometimes, like Tiresias, he prophesies 
evil which no man will believe ; sometimes, like Jeremiah, he 
laments while he denounces ; sometimes he seems to take little 
account of the good that is being accomplished in the world : 
then, with splendid (apparent) inconsistency, he upholds the 
dignity of human nature, “the majesty of its faculties, the joy 
of its love”: or he forgets the wants and woes of men while 
listening to the music of song-birds beside murmuring streams ; 
he studies wayside flowers and gives them pretty, new, and 
fitting names, doing justice to the so-called “ white nettle” by 
re-naming it “‘ Melitta Dulcissima,” or bestowing on the pink 
flower of the boggy mountain pastures, known as “ Pedicularis,”’ 
the more poetical appellation of ‘‘ Monacha Rosea.”* 

He has a fine sense of humour, which, naturally, could not be 
wanting in a man of his mental calibre; and a certain fantastic 
playfulness (balanced by deep pathos) sometimes puzzles those 
who cannot follow him in all his moods. The wide range of his 
literary work and the full scope of his teaching cannot, of 
course, be justly appreciated without a sympathetic study of his 
works as a whole. 

Travellers owe him a debt of gratitude for ‘The Stones of 
Venice” and “St. Mark’s Rest,” for the “Mornings in 
Florence ” and the “ Bible of Amiens”’; and people who study 
these books before seeing Venice, Florence, and Amiens, and 
then in the places themselves, generally differ widely from the 
ordinary British tourist. 

In politics Ruskin describes himself as a Tory, and he 
believes in the power of kingship and the need of it; he has 
sympathy alike with governors and the governed, but he utters 
scathing denunciations of the wild anarchy of the mob, of the 





* See “Proserpina, Studies of Wayside Flowers.” This, and all other 
hooks by John Ruskin, published by George Allen, Orpington, Kent. 
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dishonesty of speculators, of the selfish theories of false political 
economists, of the iniquity of cruel wars and base luxury. His 
indignation against unjust leaders is equalled only by his pity 
for the poor and oppressed, the quiet peasants whose harvests 
are destroyed or who are themselves cut down by that Reaper 
who follows close on the heels of war, for the victims of a com- 
mercial failure, or for suffering age and childhood in dwellings 
unfit for human habitation. 

Comparatively few persons know his great kindness and ac- 
cessibility (as far as is possible) in private life, the courtesy and 
charm of his conversation, and the generosity with which he gives 
various kinds of help. But his public liberality and his discern- 
ment and encouragement of art power in others are well known. 
He has himself declared that he has lowered his rents to make 
the lives of his tenants comfortable; that he has preferred teaching 
people to look at Turner and Luini to forming or exhibiting the 
skill (which yet is considerable) of his own hand; that he has 
honoured his mother and his mother’s instructions, and never 
lost his loyalty to the Bible teaching which she enforced, or 
forgotten in the general tenour of his life the precept : “ Let not 


mercy and truth forsake thee.” 
Julia Firs. 
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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. Tos. Woottaston Waite. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


YZ ISITING-DAY was over in one of the Nea- 
: politan hospitals. If the solid walls might 
have spoken what touching anecdotes they 
could have told. There had been tender 
greetings, stifled sobs; some eyes had 
glistened at the prospect of having their dear 
ones given back to them from the gates of 
death; others had enlarged with anguish 
at sight of the ravage made by disease upon a beloved face or 
form. Some had avoided the mute appeal made by a doomed 
patient, fearful of betraying the hopelessness they felt. 

Here had been a yearning mother oppressed by the. sensa- 
tion that her own son did not belong to her, since she was only 
permitted to look at him and go away. 

A young wife had stood bravely smiling at her poor bread- 
winner as he lay maimed and helpless in the great palace of pain. 
She had tried to coax her olive-tinted baby, swathed like an 
Egyptian mummy, to lie beside pappa’s pillow, and smile at 
him too: the bambino only hid its round eyes on her neck 
affrighted at the spectre. 

Had the large rose-window over the door been privileged to 
pry into the hearts of those who passed in and out, what 
pathetic secrets it could have revealed. The atmosphere of the 
place breathed patience and resignation. ‘This passionate 
southern nature knows how to endure unavoidable ills with 
unrivalled self-control. However varied may have been the 
emotions of the visitors, there is no doubt that one feeling was 
shared by those among the inmates who were capable of feeling 
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anything,—satisfaction reigned. Glimpses of familiar life came 
in with the well-known features of kinsfolk and friends, fresh 
draughts of air and sunshine entered with them from the outer 
world, recalling vivid memories of its colourand mirth. There 
was the excitement of seeing sundry little packets opened ; the 
whole scene was a delightful break in the clock-work monotony 
of hospital existence. Even the few who had no one to cheer 
them were under the charm ; they enjoyed watching their more 
fortunate brethren with wistful eyes. Upon one of the distant 
beds, in a huge ward, with square space in the centre, and a 
high vaulted roof, lay a man sunk in lethargy. He was un- 
moved by any of those gradations of feeling which form rounds 
on the ladder between hope and despair. His head was ban- 
daged, his left arm strapped into position ; surgery had done its 
best for him ; nature, skilfully encouraged, was left to her silent 
work of restoration ; the kindest thing she could do for him at 
present was to let him lie oblivious. 

Not a living soul besides the surgeons and attendants had 
cared to ascertain whether he were alive or dead. None of the 
feet passing and repassing during visiting hours had stopped 
beside his bed ; pitiful looks had fallen upon him from time to 
time, for there was something about the still form that attracted 
attention; strangers half suspected that his spirit had crossed 
the border which divides what we call life from death. Night 
had closed in before the man himself knew on which side of the 
boundary he lay. 

Above him height and space seemed infinite, stretching into 
darkness ; away down a long vista gleamed a portal of crystal, 
« glow of amber shone on it; gloom was enlightened by a few 
pale stars hanging low, the spaces round them were soft and 
hasy. The place was not untenanted,—shadowy forms passed 
here and there,—others seemed waiting in mournful line, 
stretched in divers attitudes of suffering; he could distinguish 
one with arms cast upward appealingly, another’s head was bent 
forward on his breast. Far away he saw the crystal door glide 
open, figures entered black as night, with silent steps. One 
moved forward before the rest, his form was grander, about his 
head he wore a strange unearthly diadem. The solemn pro- 
cession stopped. The satellites ranged themselves around their 
chief, light grew stronger where they passed; it fell upon a 
piteous human face turned upwards. He of the tiara stooped, 
the cortége closed in, the face was lost to view. 

Sv 2 
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The prostrate man lay gazing on this scene with dim eyes of 
half-veiled consciousness. Would his turn come? They were 
a long way distant yet; he could not raise his head, but, 
emerging from the shadowy dusk, he could see the grave pro- 
cession draw nearer by degrees. The same ceremony was 
repeated, each upturned face that met the light wore an expres- 
sion of patient woe or longing expectation. 

“‘T know the place,” he thought; ‘‘ having journeyed here 
with Dante!” Another pause. . . The calm group were 
again in motion, their tread was authoritative, though hushed. 
“ Who are these that judge if we may pass higher?” He tried 
to rouse himself to fuller comprehension, the effort helped to 
clear a mist about his brain; a faint smile presently broke like 


sunlight over his anxious features, he had succeeded in realising 
the situation. 


“Tn hospital ! ” 

“Ts this the case? ” asked a pleasant voice close by. 

**The next bed, sir.” 

Doctor Ciccone adjusted the tube of a new stethoscope which 
he carried on his head for greater convenience. The instrument 
had been imposing in the distance ; on a closer inspection it was 
grotesque to an unprofessional eye. That queer, weak sound, 
was it the frail ghost of a laugh ? 

Ciccone was eager to prove the power of the instrument he 
carried, and elucidate a discovery he had made in auscultation. 
The bed beyond contained a patient whose complicated evils were 
arich mine to explore. Checking impatience, Dr. Ciccone stopped. 

“ What case is this ? ” 

** Concussion, dislocated shoulder, and contusions,”’ was the 
prompt reply. 

“ Who brought him in?” 

“ A comrade from Resina.” 

The subject of these inquiries closed his eyes to avoid inter- 
rogation, he was too weak to question. 

*‘ Skulls are wondrous thick in that volcanic region,” con- 
tinued the low voice which was giving information. 

“Tt is the cranium of an improvisatore,” Ciccone observed, 
leaning over him. 

“‘ And the well-cared-for skin of a gentleman, look here ! ” 

The recumbent man felt them raise his sleeve; the hand and 
wrist exposed were dark as though they had been stained, con- 
trasting curiously with the delicate flesh above. 
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“Comedian! Has he been playing Othello? ” 

“ Not badly made,” muttered one of the medical students, 
looking him over critically. 

* Cosi,” another admitted, grudgingly. 

“ He is a grand specimen of our peasantry,” said a third. 

“This brow shows power of reflection.” Doctor Ciccone 
appeared to be mentally measuring it. ‘ There is cultivation 
about the mouth.” 

** F, one knows fools are not born under this sky.” 

“Every climate has its species,” returned the doctor, ad- 
dressing the last speaker rather pointedly. “ Dasta, if this man 
is a genius, he will live to ripen.” So saying, he let go the 
wrist he was holding, and straightened the coverings. ‘‘ Pass on, 
gentlemen.” 

The group were soon clustered round the next patient, 
listening to an absorbing instruction, leaving Gabriele,—whilom 
professor at Posilipo,—in a dense fog of mystification. While 
the doctor’s voice rose and fell in eager suppressed cadences, 
Gabriele was feebly wondering how he came to be lying there; 
he tried to think it out,—in vain ; his ideas refused to link, they 
seemed to whirl in and out of his brain in a phantasmagoric pas 
de diable. In the midst of confusion, insensibility hovered over 
him again, and drawing her soft thick curtain, soon shut them 
out,—one and all. 

The next time that visitors were admitted, Redscarf, the 
Vesuvian guide, shrinking from notice, entered the hospital. 
He followed in the wake of others hastening in, but found him- 
self deserted, as one by one his companions recognised their 
friends. Walking through the wards with the air of one who 
would see and not be seen, the general movement favoured him ; 
inmates and company were too intent upon each other to give 
him much attention. His anxiety to avoid observation made 
him feel as if every finger were pointed at him; he lowered the 
lids of his bold, frank eyes, going resolutely forward, though 
ill at ease; he was searching carefully, apparently without 
success. No ray of recognition relieved his features, as one 
sickly face after another passed in review. Having made the 
tour of the smaller wards, he had advanced more than halfway 
across the great central, his doubtful expression fast settling into 
certainty. The look said, not here,—plainly as though the words 
had been spoken. Reluctantly he decided to go. In that same 
instant he unconsciously obeyed the magnetic influence that 
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warns when eyes are bent upon us, it reached him through his 
back ; slowly he turned himself to meet it. 

A hand greeted him with the signal that in Italian gesture 
language means “ come!” 

Redscarf sprang with glad alacrity. He knew now who 
was looking at him; as their eyes met the guide .smiled all 
over his swarthy features. 

“ Salute, Signor!” he said heartily when he stood by the 
bedside. 

‘Thanks, indeed. Tell me, where have we met before?” 

“You don’t remember?” Redscarf looked startled and 
compassionate. 

‘* Remind me, I shall remember soon.” 

“It was I who found and helped to bring you here.” 

“ Thanks,” repeated the injured man with a slight ironical 
inflection. ‘‘ And the motive ?” 

Redscarf looked uncomfortable. “The motive! That you 
might die softer.” 

“« Did you expect to find me gone ? ” 

“* Ay, to the cemetery, 1 feared. We made haste to get you 
into hospital, it would have been bad for us guides had you 
been found,—a dead man,—up there.” 

** Where? ” 

“Why, in the very spot I warned you of . . . doubled up at 
the bottom like a dead mouse ina trap . . . per Bacco, signor 
mio, what a head!” 

The other raised his hand and touched his bandages 
inquiringly. 

“«T mean how solid to have resisted such a crash 

“* Describe it.” 

The guide’s face was comic with stupefaction. ‘‘ How 
should I describe? I was not there! You changed places 
with me,—you went away with Biricchino,—you took my 
pony,— my coat,—my girdle,—even the flowers from my 
hat.” 

“TI took your clothes! My good fellow, are you mad?” 

“No, Signor. I fear one of us is.” 

Gabriele’s feverish glance held the other’s fixed. 

‘* Biricchino,” he asked, ‘‘ who is that ?” 

“He is my beast,” Redscarf answered, with all the dignity 
of a proprietor, “ and,”—he added in a lower key,—“ if he had 
revenged himself by pushing you over the ridge I should not 
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be surprised, he is cunning enough to do it. But, say, how 
did it happen, Signor ? ” 

“‘T know nothing,” Gabriele answered, looking harassed. 

“You knew me.” Redscarf gave him a quick glance of 
suspicion. 

“ Everything else is strange. Till I saw you searching about 
just now I thought myself forsaken.” 

“Per Dio! no. I went the other way, wondering, but not 
uneasy. I had your oath that no harm was meant to her.”’ 

Gabriele was listening intently. “ Go on,” he said, when the 
man paused. 

“By 8S. Gennaro, you kept it faithfully, all the harm had 
come to yourself ; I am sorry indeed, but Biricchino was the best 
man among you after all.” 

“The others, who were they? ” 

“There was only one besides yourself.” 

“Where were we? ” 

“On the mount.” 

‘“* How was he named, the other man? ” 

*Count—Count .. .” 

“ Not Marinelli? Ah .. what a hideous nightmare. . 
Where is she . .?”’ Gabriele raised himself wildly. 

“Lie down, they will come and turn me out.” With 
persuasive force Redscarf pressed him back upon the pillow. 

An attendant eyed them with displeasure. 

“ Be quiet,” the guide entreated ; “ he is looking, I shall have 
to go.” 

“ Do not abandon me,” the injured man pleaded: his free 
hand held the other’s sleeve, his face,—after a deeper flush,— 
grew white as death. 

“ Where is she?” he gasped. 

“Safe at home. Biricchino carried her swift as a swallow to 
an honest contadina’s cabin ; that is where I saw her, just like a 
holy picture with a little lamp before her. She had been there all 
night, the woman told me how she came alone; they went away 
together in the daylight, her boat was moored below. A fisher- 
man that I know well watched them embark. Courage, Signor, 
do not fear, allis well. Poverino,’’—he finished in another tone, 
—‘‘ the cemetery will have him yet.” 

He stood, looking down pitifully, longing to escape, yet 
reluctant to force open the fingers that had fastened upon his 
sleeve. Stooping suddenly, his lips approached Gabriele’s ear, 
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‘‘You have friends ? whom shall I call?” A tremour of the 
eyelids made the guide believe that his question was heard ; he 
waited patiently before repeating it. Some one came up to 
administer a cordial to the patient, he rebuked the visitor. 

“This is the effect of too much chatter, be silent.” 

*“ Look, he tries to speak. I must hear this.” Redscarf bent 
his head again, whispering to himself the sounds he gathered. 

“Tell . . . the advocate . . . at Posilipo.” 

“* How is he called ?” 

“ Pie—tro De... .” 

“Why do you torment him? ” interposed the hospital atten- 
dant, losing patience, “ leave at once.” 

“T fly; be tranquil, he shall come,” was the guide’s last 
energetic whisper before he straightened himself, tightened the 
crimson sash on his loins, and moved off in the direction of the 
doorway with light swinging steps. 

‘Peter, advocate at Posilipo. I will find the man if he is 
alive. It will be his affair to pay me loss of time; if his heart 
is the size of an ant’s, it will not grudge that in charity toa 
dying crony. It is curious; I don’t see why one who fingers 
money carelessly as another man handles chestnuts need lie in 
hospital to have his wounds healed. I would pay something to 
know why he gave me gold for the loan of my coat. Will the 
lovely blonde ever know it was for her sake the life was crushed 
out of him? Ah, women . . what an ungrateful race! ” 

The white house standing near the road to the Vomero was 
en fete. Its brisk little mistress, overflowing with human kind- 
ness, was too joyful to find a single word of reproach to cast at 
her handmaiden who, at ordinary times, came in for more than 
her share. The cause of S’or Agnese’s joy was to be found up 
the spiral staircase on the first floor, in the very rooms she had 
described to the Advocate as so swept and polished, that they 
did not contain dust enough to blind a fly. Considering the 
position of the house, so little removed from the highway with 
its soft covering of fine white powder, over which no watercart 
passed, the assertion, to say the least, was a bold one. Those 
flies, pertinacious enough to hold their ground against S’or Ag- 
nese’s vigilance, had enjoyed the freshness of these apartments 
to themselves long enough to imagine they were sole proprietors. 
Lately she had taken pains to undeceive them. Armed with a 
caccia-mosca she was a formidable foe. This instrument, so 
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disturbing to day-dreams of the genus musca, was simple in 
construction. S’or Agnese’s was of her own manufacture. It 
was formed of a peeled poplar wand; to which was attached a 
huge frill of paper cut into strips a yard long, these hung round 
the stick. When she waved the wand forward, they rustled 
and floated out like a garnish of monstrous hair. Not ungrace- 
ful in action, it was a searching and penetrating weapon ; in 
vain did the cunning insects continue their spiteful whirl, rising 
higher above S’or Agnese’s head; out floated the rustling 
strands from the wand she gently agitated, chasing them from 
ceiling to corner, from corner to curtain, till there seemed no 
space free: the only alternative left to the baffled flies was to 
beat an exasperated retreat through the open windows, which 
were rapidly closed against them. Under the sun’s brilliant 
eye the flies pretended to treat the matter lightly, dashing about 
as if expulsion were rather a pleasant jest, but they soon gave 
up their country dance to wing back singly and lie in wait under 
the eaves till light and air were again admitted into the Pro- 
fessor’s temporary abode. 

Redscarf had had no difficulty in fulfilling his mission. 
Arrived at Posilipo,'in answer to his cautious inquiries there was 
but one opinion among the villagers as to the man he wanted. 
There might be other Advocates in the neighbourhood, S’or 
Pietro was pre-eminent in the peasant’s estimation, and he was 
“much in relation ” with strangers. ‘‘ Had the man whom Red- 
scarf was in search of a family ?”’ they asked. 

The guide merely lifted his shoulders as high as they could 
go without dislocation and spread out both his hands. 

“Ah! then some other might be meant, because most people 
knew of S’or Pietro’s disaster; the son that he waited for so 
many years had begun badly, he had come into the world a 
cripple: the daughters were pretty enough, if that could atone 
for such a disappointment.” 

“Never mind the family, I only want the man,’ 
explained. 


> Redscarf 


It then occurred to somebody that a knowledge of the 
family name might be useful. 

Surnames being so little used among the peasantry, it created 
no surprise when the guide avowed he had never heard it. 

Doubt was laid to rest when Redscarf found himself face to 
face with Pietro Dedominicis: he was cautious and reticent at 
first, not knowing how much he might reveal of the little he 
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knew; but the Advocate set himself to draw the guide out skil- 
fully, and was soon in possession of facts that filled him with 
excitement and conjecture. 

On their way to the hospital the guide told how Biricchino 
had been transferred into the stranger’s custody while the 
gentry were at supper on Vesuvius. The blonde had shown no 
timidity, she had ridden where the others scarcely dared to 
walk: letting the pony go his own way, the strange gentleman 
had kept beside her, Count Marinelli followed, neither of the 
three had been seen again by their party. 

Pietro listened as the guide described his own misgivings 
and-subsequent search : he had gone first among the ruins above 
Resina to look for his pony, it would return to old sheltered 
haunts, he had discovered the animal with an empty saddle; 
afterwards he had seen the blonde, serene and unhurt in a 
miserable hut attended by its inmate. Later he had found her 
escort lying insensible at the base of the abrupt cavity, of whose 
steep sides he had been warned to beware. As to the Count, 
comrades said that he had appeared at the principal Osteria, 
driving his horse before him in very bad humour, in fact raging. 

As Redscarf proceeded with his narrative, his auditor found 
himself grouping these facts around Gabriele’s yet unexplained 
absence, which had begun to cause the Advocate some un- 
easiness, accustomed though he was to expect whimsical freaks 
from him. 

Now light was flowing in, he had reasons of his own for 
thinking that Gabriele was the only man sufficiently interested in 
Christabel to take such pains to shield her from imaginary or 
actual evil. 

Before Pietro reached the hospital, he had become firmly 
persuaded that the stranger who had induced Redscarf to yield 
up his post at her bridle-rein could be no other than his eccentric 
friend Gabriele the professor—— 

The truant had returned. At first sight of him S’or Agnese 
stood aghast. “ How changed!” she ejaculated when safely out 
of hearing. Could those be the same elastic limbs that had 
borne him so lightly down her spiral staircase? . . . Where was 
the bounteous life that had given charm to his every movement ? 
. . « His eyes, whose glance of peculiar distinctness had seemed 
to comprehend and illuminate each object on which they turned, 
had lost interest in exterior things, veiled in apathy. The mind 
they reflected was clouded too, if the languor lifted ever so little 
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there was no expansion, it remained inert or self-inverted, 
perhaps endeavouring fitfully to put together a disjointed 
train. 

Dr. Ciccone had at length sanctioned a removal from the 
hospital; he and the Advocate had personally superintended it. 
Remembrance would ultimately return,—so Ciccone asserted,— 
there might possibly be a hiatus in the patient’s recollections, 
but the chain between his previous life and the present would 
unite over the breech. 

It needed all Pietro’s self-command to refrain from offering 
a gentle stimulus to the patient’s memory. The Advocate had 
enough imagination to guess at the motive which had led 
Gabriele to join the excursion to Vesuvius secretly in the 
capacity of guide. He yearned to hear what had taken place 
after he had separated,—with Romilda and her party,—from the 
others ; finally he thirsted to know how his friend had fallen ; 
had he been the victim of mischance alone? if so, why had he 
been abandoned ? 

“Tf you ask a single question of him yet, I will not be re- 
sponsible for his recovery,” said Ciccone, shaking his lofty 
grey head irritably. ‘‘ Leave him alone, the system must have 
time to restore itself; what is the use of memory coming back 
until he is ready for her ?” 

“ Ah, Ciccone, you think of nothing but your case.” 

*‘Sicuro. What else concerns me? Give my treatment fair 
play ; do what you like with the man afterwards.” 

“ But if your treatment should fail ?” 

“Time enough then to reproach me,” laughed the doctor 
cheerily, glancing with puzzled surprise at Pietro’s grave regret- 
ful countenance. 

‘“‘Reproaches avail nothing when mischief is done; there 
may be an aggressor to punish ; besides, this poor fellow is in a 
certain way connected with a... . client of mine, it is impor- 
tant he should remember . . . . for her sake.” 

“ Pouf! if the case is wrapped up in mystery and an 
embroidered handkerchief, I wash my hands of it,” exclaimed 
Ciccone, bringing both palms lightly together, and turning one 
hand over the other with swift, soft action, opening them again 
suddenly as if to let something drop. ‘One piece of counsel | 
give thee, old comrade; if there are skirts in the business, keep 
them away from him now. Woman’s influence? p-r-r-r! a per- 


nicious thing that I have avoided all my life.” 
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“Tt is not like your liberality to disparage what you have not 
experienced and do not understand.” 

** Excuse me, my experiments resulted in a sting whose 
bitterness remains ; nevertheless to him who has found a woman 
worth understanding,—my sincere homage.” 

Ciccone bowed one of his caustic salutations over the couch, 
as he and Pietro stood conversing in low tones across the 
lethargic patient. ‘“‘ Reassure yourself he is not going to die; 
but there are worse evils than death; I do not want his body to 
regain vigour at the expense of his brain ; do you follow me?” 

The Advocate looked up in alarm. 

Ciccone walked round to where he stood, passed an arm 
within that of his “old comrade,” leading him away a few 
paces. 

“We are both beginning to bleach;” he touched his own 
waxen temples where the hair grew whitening; “ but I am not 
yet so blind as not to perceive that you know more of your 
neighbour than the good Samaritan did of his. Thou hast not 
chosen to take me into confidence,—no, no, no matter,’’ he 
added quickly, answering the Advocate’s deprecating gesture ; 
“‘T don’t ask to be admitted, I respect the silence, clients’ 
secrets are their own,—and yours, keep them. ‘There is but a 
word to say, listen.”” He waved a hand backward towards the 
couch. ‘For example, to obtain necessary delicacies for an 
invalid of his class,—and he must have no stint, Pietro,—cash is 
needed ; I charge myself to find it,—hush . . . nothing easier 

. mine accumulates . . . I live like an anchorite. If be- 
side the bit of surgical skill that costs me nothing, there is any 
other work to do, within my compass, for thee and him, any 
service that demands prompt attention, good will, a sound 
heart, a firm hand,’—Ciccone checked off each quality with a 
tap upon his own broad breast,—“ a discreet tongue, or,””—he 
laid a finger over his moustache,—“ mute lips, dispose of me.” 

Pietro’s eyes met his in a flash of grateful recognition, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden dimness. They held each other’s hands. 

“T know thee, carissimo,” said Pietro, gently. “Only set 
him on his legs again with a clear head, we are thy debtors for 
life.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ For the moment, yes.” 

“In truth?” 


“Tn truth.” 
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“« And the pence? ” 

“There is no lack.” 

“ Are they his or thine?” 

"aa 

“ Basta. Spend them on him freely; and look here, Pietro, 
let us have no pulling back against the tide, or his brain will go 
to pieces. Steer his thoughts when he is capable of thinking 
into some channel of the future. When he is out of leading 
strings, change the scene, ship him to the other hemisphere for 
new ideas if it will prevent his straining after old ones. But 
there will be time to settle that ’twixt now and then. Good 
night.” The doctor seized his hat and reached the door. 
Before shutting it behind him, he paused, one hand upon the 
lock, then put his head back into the room. 

“If there is any disorder in the region of the heart, refrain 
from probing,—employ counter-irritation.” 

There had been other consultations in the Advocate’s studio 
besides that already reported. He knew all with regard to 
Christabel that the two women could tell him. Margherita’s 
confession had been taken down and attested; she had made 
her mark and sworn to the truth of her statements. Pietro had 
sat in Contessa’s boudoir, stern and cold, to hear what she had 
to say. He left her presence, convinced that Christabel lived ; 
he confessed to himself, with a tension of the heart, that, with 
Angiolella, he would rather have believed her dead. The old 
serving-woman had described with touching fidelity the details 
of her last interview with the girl at Villa Marinelli. When 
Pietro heard of money counted on her dressing-table, he decided 
in his own mind that death had not been in her thoughts. No; 
certainly she was estimating the cost of a shorter journey than 
to the silent land. 

“You say,” he asked, “ that after the Signorina had given 
you money for the woman Margaret, she counted other coins 
into her purse ? ” 

“No; she held them in her hand. I never saw her regard 
money so earnestly before; but I don’t believe she really saw it.” 

“Chut! How much had she ?” 

“I did not notice; her state frightened me. I remember 
she stood some minutes thinking.” 

“‘ Exactly ; money in her hands, ber purse before her on 


the table; she was making a calculation,’’ said the Advocate, 
confirmed in his opinion. 
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“She did not heed the money,” Angiolella insisted, gloomily ; 
“and her purse was empty.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“Its sides were hollow as a famished kid.” 

“ Did you take it up?” 

“ Not very likely,” Angiolella answered, with a touch of 
scorn ; “‘I do not so far forget myself.” 

“So the Signorina put back the coins she held while you 
were there ? ” 

“‘T never said she did, S’or Avvocato.” 

‘‘ What, then, did she do with them?” 

“E! Who knows, poor child ?” 

“You avoid my question.” 

“JT?” Indignation kindled old Lella’s eyes with the fire of 
her youth. ‘Am I suspected of taking them; has it come to 
that ?” 

‘“* There’s no reproach ; I merely wish to ascertain what sum 
she had. Did you receive money from her? Very natural she 
should give you something ; she was going away.” 

“She gave a sweet good night. O Dio mio! ... and I 
never dreamed that she was going. . . to. . . death.”” Angio- 
lella’s lips framed the word, she scarcely breathed it. 

‘Get rid of that idea,” he said, abruptly. 

Lella only moved her head in a succession of mournful 
negatives. 

“Be cautious,” he continued, warningly; “ your obstinacy 
may bring you into trouble. The little scarf found upon the 
rocks proves nothing but that she embarked from there. I 
warmly recommend you to be silent.” 

**So does my husband Luigi.” She threw up her hands 
with a gesture of discouragement. “To think that a dog shows 
more intelligence than Christians ! ” 

Pietro’s face softened. ‘‘ Does he still refuse to eat ?”’ 

Angiolella gave a rapid sign of assent. ‘Che volete,”’ she 
went on. ‘Beppo knew, when we suspected nothing; they 
kept stoning him from the garden door, where he sat whining 
till I came and found the key,—no one guessed what ailed 
the animal; they don’t like him at the house; she was good 
to him and he loved her, ma proprio, like a Christian. He 
tracked her away along the rocks,—I never heeded where he 
went, grulla that I was. It was hours afterwards when ’Tonio 
was fishing, he saw something like a big mushroom showing 
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white against the grey: it was Beppo curled up beside her 
handkerchief; the dog flew at "Tonio in fury when he would 
have taken it.” 

“ Gia, the scarf or handkerchief being there showed that her 
hands were not tied with it; she swims too well to drown, put 
that idea away. You know what Maria said?” he asked. 

Lella’s answering glance was an odd mixture of curiosity 
and contempt. 

** Maria said, ‘ ’Tonio is not a fool, he laughed at Angiolella’s 
fear. Hearing that, I questioned him and pressed him close ; 
he reluctantly allowed that Count Marinelli would know where 
to find the Signorina.” 

As the last words slowly left the Advocate’s lips, the old 
servant’s eyes sparkled. 

“He had better not let me hear him. Men are all alke, 
even Luigi stands out against me; but if every soul in Naples 
chose to swear a lie upon the Gospel, would that destroy its 
truth? Hear me, Advocate,” she stepped nearer to him in her 
earnestness,—“ They don’t understand the crust that girl is 
made of; not knowing evil, she is daring as a brigand, in- 
dependent as a queen, but with all that, good, good as bread. 
The truth is,’—Angiolella whispered in his ear,—“ there had 
been a terrible dispute in the boudoir.” Lella drew her index 
finger sharply across her mouth, the gesture meant anger. 
** Whatever was the cause, it drove her clean out of herself. 
When I found that the child had not slept in her bed and was 
nowhere to be seen, Luigi went up to break the news. Contessa 
stopped him short. ‘Mademoiselle Christabel,’ said she,—all 
cold and calm like tkhat,—‘ Mademoiselle has found a home at 
Florence, she is established with a noble family there.’ Luigi 
understands superiors. He bowed, and came away; torment 
would not have dragged a word of contradiction out of him after 
that. With me he is not so prudent. Shut up in our room, he 
swore a great oath, saying it was curious the signorina should 
choose to depart by a window to take so long a journey on foot 
in the middle of the night.” Angiolella lowered her voice 
mysteriously, “ He believes his master is in the plan, so Luigi 
will be silent, no matter what he thinks: he is the Marinelli’s 
servant, not their judge; he says his business is to obey, not to 
question. He stamped with rage at me for grieving over her as 
dead ; was not I the last who saw her alive? Trust a woman 
to know her own kind. If it were as Tonio and imbeciles like 
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him believe, why the girl would have been lively and restless 
that last evening. I tell you she was frozen up with despair. 
Oh, what a world! Evil comes in cart-loads: it goes away by 
ounces.” 

Maria had said more than her master repeated. 

Her young features had glowed with malicious irony when 
Count Basile’s call to Paris had been mentioned in the house. 
‘“His mother must be misinformed,” she said; “her son, the 
count, was taking change of air at Ischia, Antonio had it from 
the English girl herself, and if the signorina had found a sail by 
moonlight in the count’s own boat so diverting, why should she 
not have taken a longer journey at his invitation ? ” 

Pietro’s agents were quietly on the watch, they haunted the 
hotels at Ischia and searched the visitors’ books,— without success. 
They tried the Roman frontier. 

“Pretty English girls,” said one official, as they grouped 
round the inquirer in camera, “are not uncommon, but our 
business with them begins and ends with a glance at their pass- 
ports.” Whereupon ensued whispered consultation between the 
chief and his subordinates. 

After tedious preliminaries, the head of the bureau made a 
private communication to the effect that a young lady answering 
in certain details to the description given, had, in fact, recently 
passed the frontier without fulfilling necessary formalities. She 
was travelling in the same carriage with a Russian lady whose 
passport was in order so far as she and her maid were concerned, 
but no mention was made in it of the young English girl whom 
the Russian nevertheless claimed as her travelling companion. 
She declared that being called away from Naples suddenly, there 
had been no time to have her name inscribed at the Consulate. 
“* My position,” continued the stout official, ‘‘ was embarrassing ; 
I addressed the young iady in French, in Italian, in Spanish ; 
she could speak no language but her own ; as the English tongue 
is a mystery to me, explanations were impossible. I had no 
choice but to hear the Russian dame. Stopping her companion 
would cause her serious inconvenience, she urged. I bowed, 
regretted. She ridiculed the absurd formality ; said Rome was 
whole ages behind the rest of the world ; passports belonged to 
a past generation, et cetera, et cetera. I was inflexible. What 
finally melted my firmness was the young lady’s distress. The 
train could be delayed no longer. I must have requested her to 
descend alone,—the Russian saying it was impossible to change 
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her plans. Sir, I did nothing of the kind; I shut the compart- 
ment door with cheerful vivacity, to give bystanders the im- 
pression that my scruples were removed, and gave the signal to 
move on. You ask me if the girl was beautiful; under other 
conditions, perhaps ; the circumstances were not favourable. Her 
hair was fair, complexion white and pink, her eyes were blue,— 
discreetly large,—innocent as a sheep’s, and with the same 
amount of animation in them. Costume,—that was simple too, 
—of some neutral tint that has not fixed itself in my memory.” 

While the Advocate was reading this report, duly forwarded 
for his consideration, there stood a battered carrozzella not far 
from his own door, with a merry fellow on the box who had 
slung a little silver coin round his neck as a charm to bring him 
good luck. 





CHAPTER XV. 


** Business in Paris! Folly! I will not hear of it.” 

Pietro’s wife’s indignant bosom heaved, the flowers in the 
pattern of her “house garment ” must have felt qualms. 

After mature deliberation the Advocate had determined to 
seek Count Marinelli in the French capital, his preparations 
were complete, he had announced this intention to his wife. He 
might as well have cast a bombshell into her mosquito curtains. 
Seeing that an explosion was imminent, he left his chair, to 
close the door of his adjoining room where his deformed lad was 
asleep. Needless to say all hope of rest for himself was out of 
the question, for some hours at least ; he breathed a patient sigh, 
returning to his seat, conscious that this interview would cost 
him more, morally, than the journey to Paris. He did not 
intend to give way, in matters of importance kind determination 
always brought him victory in differences between his own will 
and that other which, subject to him according to law, was often 
in open revolt according to nature. Pietro’s practice in domestic 
life was. to avoid collision if possible; he now bowed his head 
without flinching to the douche of opposition poured on him by 
his startled partner. In all their married life he had never 
travelled farther than from Naples to Rome, his native city. 
Affairs connected with Marchese di Castello’s Neapolitan property 
had called him there on rare occasions. His wife accepted these 
separations as a disagreeable part of her husband’s duty, 


palliated by its lucrativeness. The Marchese,—of whom she 
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had no personal knowledge,—was Pietro’s best client. Surely 
this preposterous journey could not be authorised by him. 

“What on earth’s in your head ?” she asked, after an out- 
break of nervous anger. 

“The interests of three clients, I may say of four.” 

“ What are their interests to me?” 

** Bread.” 

“Ouf! Give me herbs, and a husband who cares for his 
own. I know how itis, our feelings are to be sacrificed to that 
foreign girl. Shame, Pietro, leave her to the life she has chosen.” 
The Signora’s fingers began feverishly to unravel an intricate 
plait of her thick hair. 

“We do not yet know what she has chosen, or if she were 
free to choose.” 

“Tt won’t repay the trouble of finding out.” She has cost 
your own child bitter tears, except for her Giulia would not have 
been slighted. Providence graciously moves her out of our way, 
and because of your romantic attachment to her dead parents 
she is to be brought back and set up over us with a fortune to 
make her doubly attractive to Gabriele, who has just had the good 
luck to forget her. But I waste breath ; your heart spends so 
much upon aliens, it has no sympathy to spare for a daughter.” 

“Not so, cara mia. Be persuaded. Our children are dear 
to me as to thee.” 

“Then why raise a cry over this English girl as if the roof 
of heaven had fallen ? ” 

“Oh, contrariety of woman, an outcry is precisely what I 
wish to stifle: it would bring trouble to us, and seriously affect 
those whose interests I am bound to protect, besides compro- 
mising her fatally. Good wife, what need of words between 
us?” He was standing beside her now, the unravelling 
process had stopped, he had taken her hands into custody. 
“Our partnership of nineteen years has taught us the meaning 
of the word trust. Eh, Giulietta mia ? ” 

The Signora’s brow relaxed, it was in a mollified tone that 
she attempted further remonstrance. “Try me by any test but 
this,” she murmured. 

“Like the soldier who objects to nothing but a battle,” 
rejoined Pietro, with good-humoured raillery, kissing her fore- 
head. ‘Our long partnership has convinced me that if ever 
woman deserved a husband’s confidence it is the mother of my 
children. Am I right ?” 
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“ Right or wrong you will have your way, I can see that.” 

“Sit down, thou shalt hear why I am going; but, not a 
word, even to our children—promise.” 

* As thou wilt,” she answered with brief resignation. 

A long whispered communication followed, the signora was 
surprised into temporary forgetfulness of her grievance. 

“Cielo! Why was I not told before? Of course he must 
come here, S’or Agnese means well, but we are more capable. 
The room opening on the terrace shall be ready to receive him 
to-morrow, he can beguile the time making music with Giovanni 
and Giulia. Oh, Pietro,’—she clasped her hands in a sudden 
transport,—“ if it should come to pass after all ! ”’ 

“Dreams,” said her husband. 

Her face fell. ‘“ Why dreams? Unless what you have just 
told me is delirium.” 

“Tt is love, which means the same thing, a state of 
unreason.” 

But,” broke in the Signora, triumphantly, “a man need 
not be always mad on the same subject. When you reach 
Paris you will find he must give up his craze for that foreign 
girl.” 

“ Being totally in the dark, we will make no conjecture,” 
he said, gravely. Pietro’s manner was not in harmony with his 
wife’s jubilant tone. 

“Stranger things have happened. After a disappointment 
men are doubly susceptible.” 

“This man is exceptional, his conduct is unfortunately not 
governed by the recognised code of his class, it is untraditional.” 

“So much the better for Giulia; if he had not been an 
original, her opportunity would never have come.” 

“ Do not encourage her, wife; it is useless.” 

“ We shall see,” the Signora answered, confidently ; “ you 
wear spectacles for nought, Pietro, they only seem to blind you. 
As long as Gabriele was uncertain whether the Signorina 
returned his affection he was her slave, one word to him now 
and his chains drop; leave it to me.” 

“T forbid her name to be uttered in his hearing; on that 
condition alone I consent to his coming here during my 
absence.” 

“We can wait till your return.” 

Pietro was only half satisfied. He had felt it due to his wife 


not to keep her altogether unenlightened upon certain facts that 
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were occupying his attention; he had not anticipated the turn 
her ideas would take. It relieved him in one way: she was so 
absorbed in preparation to receive Gabriele into her house, she 
ceased to raise objection to her husband’s departure. When she 
laid her head upon her pillow, it was with a busy brain that 
sleep refused to visit. Giulia’s romance had begun in good 
earnest, the mother told herself, as she pursued a thread of 
fancies evoked by Pietro’s whispered communication. It led 
her an exhilarating flight through scenes in which her favourite 
daughter played the principal part,—no longer languid and 
spiritless, with dreamy eyes and a far-away look in them as if 
searching for something that never came. Poor Giulia had 
grown thinner and paler each day since the unlucky moment 
when she and Giovanni had overheard the Professor’s declara- 
tion to Christabel under the garden wall. The mother’s heart 
swelled with joy as imagination depicted her child transformed 
by happiness, smiles restored to her lips, elasticity to her move- 
ments, the hue of health to her cheeks, the luminous sweetness 
of content in the depths of her dark eyes. Then the practical 
Signora floated on a billowy mist of lace, toilettes, and trous- 
seaux ; she saw herself surrounded by congratulating friends, the 
vision culminating in a denouement that surpassed her former 
modest aspiration us royal velvet surpasses home-spun. 

* Provided it does not make the child look down upon her 
own relations,” was the sole misgiving. 


(To be continued.) 


























THE LOOKER-ON. 


I. Cuear Booxs anp tHE Biack Art. 


HE latest edition of “‘ Westward Ho!” 
quite “breaks the record” of cheap 
books. That long unrivalled paragon of 

cheapness, the penny newspaper, is outdone 
at last. ‘“ Westward Ho!” is published at 
sixpence, and, as every one knows, in the 
bookshop in these days of competition sixpence 
means fourpence-halfpenny. Penny newspapers 
to the value of fourpence-halfpenny do not con- 
tain as much reading matter as there is in 
“Westward Ho !”—to say nothing of the quality of that matter 
or of the paper upon which it is printed. In this estimate I do 
not include the advertisements, for it would be hardly correct to 
term them “ reading matter.” 





How best to describe the present 
age is a question that has been often discussed. ‘There was, or 
as some think, there will be, a golden age ; the geologists tell us 
of a stone age; satirists speak of ours as the age of cant. Is 
it not pre-eminently the age of cheap books? For the nimble 
ninepence some of the best works that have ever been seen are 
at our disposal. We speak of well-known books and popular 
authors ; but in many cases it is only now that, thanks to cheap 
books, the terms become entirely accurate. 

Side by side with low-priced editions goes a taste for finely- 
printed books. I ought to say a mania rather than a taste, for 
the enthusiast for books in fancy and fantastic forms, seldom 
knows a beautiful book when he sees it ; and is easily induced 
to buy books which are anything but beautiful, solely because 
they are curious or rare. Of éditions de luxe, “large paper ” 
copies and so forth, which pass with the collector for finely- 
printed books, few indeed are truly works of art. Over-much 
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praise has been lavished on the way in which books were printed 
in olden times; their very defects are treated as merits and 
imitated. The printers of other days were, no doubt, worthy 
men who did their best; when we consider under what diffi- 
culties they wrought, we must admit that their achievements 
were remarkable. But for us, with our modern facilities, while 
their earnestness may be well worthy of imitation, the work they 
produced is not. If we had made the most of our facilities, the 
art of printing would have advanced far beyond their produc- 
tions. As it is, printing is, in a great measure, no longer an art 
but a manufacture. ‘ You can teach a man,” writes Mr. Ruskin, 
in “‘ Stones of Venice,” “to draw a straight line and to cut one ; 
to strike a curve line and to carve it; and to copy and carve any 
number of given lines or forms, with an admirable speed and 
perfect precision ; and you find his work perfect of its kind; but 
if you ask him to think about any of these forms, to consider if 
he cannot find any better in his own head, he stops; his execu- 
tion becomes hesitating; he thinks, and ten to one he thinks 
wrong ; ten to one he makes a mistake in the first touch he gives 
to his work as a thinking being. But you have made a man of 
him for all that. He was only a machine before, an animated 
tool.” In any ordinary printing,office the compositor, working 
on known lines, sets his type, perhaps with perfect precision,— 
not as a man, but as an animated tool. His foreman, too, is a 
mere taskmaster. As tothe master printer himself (who, indeed, 
is no master printer, but a master of printers), he is in his 
counting-house, counting out the money, actual and prospective, 
derivable from new books and new editions, modelled exactly 
like the old, not because the old were perfect, but because no one 
has thought it worth while to ascertain whether they were per- 
fect or not. He, too, is only “‘an animated tool” for keeping 
accounts and pocketing profits. Ask him to design a book or a 
new type-face! And, what with cheap editions on the one hand, 
and book-fanciers who do not know a beautiful book when they 
see it on the other, the hope of his redemption is small ! 


II. Cuear Booxs anp Free Liprarizs. 


Tae villagers are crying out for free libraries. If the towns 
have them, why not the villages also? It has not occurred to 
these new agitators that, since the free library movement was 
first started, the conditions have changed. In those days the 
mental state of the poor was exercising philanthropists, and 
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education was the fashionable panacea for all mental, moral 
and social ills. That theory has had its turn. Board schools 
and libraries are abundant and the ills are as grievous as ever. 
The chief subject of concern in the present day is not the mind 
but the body of the poor man, and the new remedy is labelled 
“Socialism.” These village agitators for free libraries do not 
make any pretence of philanthropy ; what they want chiefly is 
to be entertained. The winter nights are long and dreary in 
the country! Why the cost of entertaining them should be 
borne by the tax-payers and not by themselves they do not 
attempt to explain. 

In this era of cheap books, he must be a poor man indeed 
(a much poorer man than usually frequents libraries) who cannot 
now obtain a fair supply of mental nutriment on other than 
pauper terms. The habitual borrowing of books is not more 
admirable than the habitual borrowing of money ; and the use 
of thumbed and greasy volumes is not calculated to inspire 
respect for, literature even if no danger is to be feared from the 
distribution of those ghostly “disease germs” with which the 
doctor of to-day delights to create periodical panics. To possess 
books of one’s own has an educational if not a positive moral 
benefit. Whether a general system of poor relief for the mind 
was ever advisable is a question; but now that the enterprise 
of publishers has reduced the risk of mental starvation to a 
minimum, we may well insist that, in this matter of reading, 
independence and a spirit of thrift shall be no longer discouraged 
by the State. 


. WorkK AN JEASURE. 
Ill. Work anp PLEASURE 


Wiru reference to the remarks I made last month on the 
alleged extinction of leisure, a correspondent wishes to know 
whether the modern mode of separating the hours of labour 
from the hours of enjoyment must be regarded as gain or as 
loss. ‘Is it better that the business of life and its pleasures 
shall be mingled all through the day, or that a strict line of 
separation shall be placed between them?” If the work of a 
man is in the direction of his life, then I should say that the 
modern departure is essentially retrograde. The painter of 
pictures who is truly an artist, or the writer of books who is 
truly a man of letters, finds in his work his real pleasure. The 
time spent away from it is essentially a period of mere relaxa- 
tion. He begins to live when he takes up his work, not when 
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he lays it aside. On the other hand, where work is for nothing 
but to provide the means of living, it is obvious that the worker’s 
best hours are when his work is over. In his case,—and, un- 
happily, it is the case of nine-tenths of the workers in the 
civilised world,—the absolute bounds set upon the hours of 
labour are an unquestionable benefit. Why do not the econo- 
mists deal with the terrible waste of life which is involved in a 
system where the most part and the best part of every day is 
given in exchange for the mere means of living ? 

No! my Socialist friend, I am not about to recommend your 
mechanical remedy; I have no faith that your machine would 
work. Nor have I a remedy of my own to propose. I am only 
going to say that no man or woman who, in practice, divorces 
work from life in the way I have mentioned, should rest con- 
tented that he has achieved an ideal existence, even though the 
method yield him riches “ beyond the dreams of avarice,” and 
enable him to retire into idleness before he is a very old man. 
I have met persons of fine talent in art and letters who fancied 
their talent would be desecrated if made to serve their need of 
income. That is a fatal mistake. ‘The painter should live by 
his painting, the poet by his poetry, the writer by his writing ; 
not using his talent as a means to riches, but gladly deriving 
from the exercise of it, instead of from foreign sources, the 
wherewithal to live. The ideal condition with respect to work 
is where the means of living are one with life. 


IV. A Wixvow 1n Turvums. 

Reavers of newspapers and magazines have, of late, become 
increasingly familiar with one Gavin Ogilvy, alias J. M. Barrie, 
a writer of clever sketches of Scottish life and character, and of 
other light social and descriptive articles. A number of these 
papers have been gathered into volumes, one of which, entitled 
“ A Window in Thrums,” has been published lately. The merit 
of the sketches as newspaper articles is undoubted; whether 
when they are collected they appear to the same advantage is 
not so certain. In literature, as elsewhere, enough is as good 
as a feast, and it is easy to have a surfeit of some kinds of even 
good literature. Those “ Queer Stories ” in Truth are,—or at 
least used to be, when Grenville Murray wrote them,—welcome 
week by week ; but to him who reads them in volumes their 
merits are not so conspicuous. ‘The same thing is true of many 
serial stories which are written for and admired in this method 
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of publication, and should never be reproduced. Thin verse, 
too, passes muster in the pages of a magazine; it is only when 
it is all gathered together that it becomes manifest how very thin 
it is. So, likewise, with Mr. Barrie’s sketches,—there is not 
enough variety in them to make them entirely palateable when 
several are taken at a sitting. In short, while they are good 
journalistic work, they are hardly true book-work at all. Our 
Scottish men of letters are, I sometimes think, over thrifty of 
their writings in these days. If Mr. Barrie has followed a 
questionable example, it is fair to say that he has not erred as 
grievously as some of his exemplars. Books, falsely so called, 
have undoubtedly been formed of worse material than that which 
makes up “‘ A Window in Thrums.” 

Mr. Barrie’s humour is occasionally lively, but, as a rule, it 
inclines to the pathetic side. Our author is sometimes a little 
too eager to start “‘ the unbidden tear,” and now and again 
with this ambition he descends to such familiar trumpery as 
this :—“ A worn old hand that had many a time gone out in 
love and kindness when younger hands were cotd. Poets have 
sung, and fighting men have done great deeds for hands that 
never had such a record.” The chief merit of “A Window in 
Thrums” is that it is real,—as only a record of first-hand 
experience can be real. This kind of reality is}the essence of 
all that is good in what is quaintly termed “fiction.” Hence 
the work of a too prolific writer is always unequal. The time 
must come when his experience is, for literary purposes, ex- 
hausted, and then, instead of waiting, as he should, until it is 
renewed, he is only too likely to supply its place with invention. 
At this stage the critics begin to say,—and rightly,—‘‘ He is 
falling off.’ In Mr. Barrie’s case the store of unused experi- 
ence must of course be considerable, and being a good observer 
and able to describe well what he sees, his work, if slight in 
kind, is, as far as it goes, in its own way excellent. 

A great countryman of Mr. Barrie was accustomed to affirm 
that it is easier to digest blame than praise, and that to be 
shown one’s faults is a truer service than to be admired for 
one’s virtues. Much, no doubt, depends on individual tempera- 
ment. ‘To some persons no stimulus is better than that of 
judicious commendation. As a rule, however, it is probably 
true that much praise tends to enervate. Instances are too 
numerous of persons who have “lost their heads” through 
swift success and the accompanying hero-worship by foolish 
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persons. Every one who works for the public should be wary 
about praise. If Mr. Barrie’s mental digestion is strong, it will 
do him no harm. He will not overestimate his achievements, 
and will even take the raptures of the British Weekly for what 
they are worth. The British Weekly isan excellent journal, 
though it attempts too many things, and, dividing itself so 
much into departments, becomes scrappy. But it has one 
weakness, a motherly overestimation of its contributors. All 
its geese are swans. This is an amiable weakness truly, but 
liable to do mischief. Let us hope, however, that Mr. Barrie is 
too wise a man not to understand that, if the work he has done 
is good, it must be followed by some that will be much better. 
True, some late articles of his do not show advance, but the 
contrary ; but we may trust that this is no more than a casual 
lapse. The test foran author which he should use as a safeguard 
all through his career is, not what critics or friends think and 
say, but whether each new piece is, of its kind, as perfect as he 
can make it. Acceptance of it, with thanks, by able editors, 
and even their anxious solicitations for more “ copy” of the 
same kind, may be a delusion and a snare. The question of 
questions is,—can it be given to the world without loss of 


self-respect ? 
V. Toe Art or Sximmine. 


Now that the full tide of new books is upon us, readers may 
well wish for some token whereby to discriminate between the 
good and the bad before they begin to buy. It is not always 
simple merit that makes a book popular; some people,—dis- 
appointed authors and others,—say that the best books never 
are popular. Be this as it may, other causes are at work. 
Names tend to bias the judgment. The essay we have been 
reading may have pleased us moderately, bnt when we learn 
that it was written by Mr. (well, not to be invidious, say, 
by an eminent person), we reconsider the matter, and are sure 
to conclude that it is an admirable piece of work. There are 
editors, not a few, of fashionable magazines, who are always 
alert to secure an article from whoever becomes famous or 
notorious. That he is a brilliant writer or a clever man is less 
important to them than that he is being talked about. To 
secure an article from the Whitechapel murderer describing his 
methods would be a brilliant achievement indeed! That con- 
siderable section of the reading public which is more eager to 
be informed about the latest novelty than to be either learned or 
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wise, has to be catered for. Again, clever advertising, and log- 
rolling judiciously executed, go far to sell any book. The pro- 
fessional tasters are, alas! not always to be trusted, for they are 
mortal, and their feelings sway them; they feel the claims of 
friendship; even their own private interest may sometimes 
weigh. Besides, who will decide when tasters disagree,—as, in 
fact, they generally do? It is not enough that a work is 
notorious ; that it is by a famous author, sells well, is reviewed 
in the papers and extensively advertised; that Mudie takes a 
thousand copies : men and women who value their time need some 
test more effectual than these, whereby to determine whether the 
book is worth buying or reading. 

There are, however, books, excellent in their way and worth 
attention, which should not be read. According to Lord Bacon’s 
often quoted dictum, “‘ Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested: that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously ; and some few are to be read wholly and with dili- 
gence and attention.” In other words,—all that comes to the 
net is not fish, and all the fish is not good to eat. It might be 
as well if in schools, instead of “cramming,” boys and girls 
were taught the useful art of Skimming. The art of skimming, 
as every one knows, is to get the cream and leave the milk and 
water. Of course in literature it would be a serious mistake to 
skim habitually, for, as Lord Bacon has told us, some books are 
to be read “ with diligence and attention.” Each reader knows 
of at least one or two books which he cannot read too often. 
One such in my collection is ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” and another 
is “Tom Sawyer.” Some of the best literary work of our day 
makes its first appearance in the pages of magazines; yet, as a 
rule, articles in periodicals are written to be skimmed. Busy 
men cannot, and wise men will not, spend too long a time 
reading the literature of the hour. Writers who know this 
arrange their thoughts in such a way that he who runs may 
understand them. I could name a leading newspaper which 
rejected a series of able articles because they contained too 
much. And rightly! When persons who aim at intellectual 
development and culture persist in reading when they ought to 
skim, their mental attainments must continue small. Their 
fault is not that they read too little, but that they read the 
wrong things. 

Watter Lewin. 
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